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Why Militia? 


By Major Leslie R. Naftzger, Inspector General, Indiana. 


several years there has been a very honest effort to 

btain a more satisfactory military policy for the United 

States. It has been accepted as fundamental that two 

essential to such policy: First, an organization of the 

m an expansive principle; second, an organization of the 

irms into tactical divisions. Incidental to the effort to 

principle of expansion to the regular army there has 

ich discussion of the use of militia by the federal govern 

r the purpose of further augmenting the regular army of 

| States in time of war. The effort to make a national 

organized militia has met with almost insuperable 

\t the present time bills are before both houses of 

s looking toward the utilization of the organized militia 

federal Government for war purposes through the ac 

hment of a contractual relation between individuals of 

zed militia and the Federal Government, and the Fed- 

rnment and state authorities. The consideration for the 

t is pay for the militia in return for which members of the 

bligate themselves to serve the United States in time of 

It is provided in the bills “that the members of any organi 

f any state, territory or the District of Columbia, partici- 

in the appropriation provided for in this act, shall be a 
lunteer force (army) for the use of the United States.” 

Does the above quotation from the proposed bills—and do the 

ls themselves—solve the difficulty which confronts the federal 

government? It is true that under the provisions of these bills, 

mmonly known as the Militia Pay Bills, the United States 

btain a force in time of war, probably of greater initial 
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efficiency than could be obtained by the organization oj 
regiments or even U. S. volunteer regiments, but the s) 
posed by these bills does not remove any of the present < 
inherent in the militia system. In time of peace such 
volunteer force yet remains the organized militia of th: 
states, and the appointment of the officers and the t: 
these troops yet rests with the states. It surely is clea: 
man who has received any military training—and should 
to the great majority of non-military persons—that suc] 
can not be cohesive, can not be effective. The very fou 
of military organization rests upon undivided responsi! 
divided authority and subordination to a common chief 
the plan proposed by the Militia Pay Bill the only fo: 

the United States has at its command to augment thy 
army with expeditionis some forty-eight separate armi 
trained, instructed under the direction of adjutants 

in many cases are rather civil appointees than tried 
perienced military men, and there can therefore b 
geneous qualities about such a force so essential in troo; 

In the November-December, 1914, issue of the | 
JourNnaAL, Major John McA. Palmer, 24th Infantry, very 
cusses the proposed Militia Pay Bill. This article is or 
most complete discussions of the subject which the writer | 
seen, and evidences a sympathy for the aspiration and hig! 
poses of National Guardsmen, which should incite 
response and appreciation on the part of members of « 
militia. The article in question offers a solution of th: 
which has been suggested before in the pages of th« 
JouRNAL, but not in such conclusive, analytical and argum 
manner. Major Palmer unqualifiedly concludes that the 
proper policy for the United States in the particular under 
sideration is the recommendation made by General Upton 1! 
time of peace and war the military force of the country 
consist of first, the regular army, second the national volunt: 
and third the militia. “The regular army in time of peac 
organized on the expansive principle and in proportion 
population, not to exceed one thousand in one million 
national volunteers to be officered and supported by the 
ment, to be organized on the expansive principle and to « 
in time of peace of one battalion of two hundred men to « 
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sessional district. The militia to be supported exclusively 
rf states and as a last resort to be used only as intended by 

stitution, namely, to execute the laws, suppress insurrec 
and repel invasion.” (Military Policy of the U. 5., Upton, 

troduction, Page XIV.) 

: is true that Major Palmer does not adhere to the numerical 

mmended by General Upton, but in all essential features 
ustains the conclusions made by that brilliant soldier, organ 
nd tactician. 

The pages of the INFANTRY JOURNAL have already set forth 
essity of action along the line recommended by Major Palmer 
rticles by Capt. William Hutchinson, 1st Oklahoma Infantry, 

e writer of the present article, and others, but the majority of 

ticles appearing in the INFANTRY JOURNAL and in all of the serv- 

e publications do not seem to be able to eliminate the idea that 

the Federal Government must depend upon militia for any force 
r than the existing regular army. Even in Major Palmer's 
ticle a parallelism between the organized militia of this country 
f the citizen soldiery of the United Kingdom, the Dominion 

f Canada, the Federation of Australia and Switzerland is made, 
hich parallelism may bring some readers right back to the idea 
y force of the United States except the regular army must 
emilitia. ‘Lhe trouble to differentiate between the militia of this 
try and of all other countries rests in one fact, viz.: that the 
tizen soldiery of the United Kingdom, of Canada, Australia and 
Switzerland, bear the same relation to the supreme power in those 
untries as the militia of the United States bears to the respec- 
ive commonwealths, rather than the relation which the militia 

f this country bears to the United States. In those countries 

) political subdivision, province, or county—as I am informed 

has any authority over the militia. If one looks at the British 
Empire as a union of states, with Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, ete., occupying a relation to the empire such as New 
York, Indiana, Ohio, and other states of this Union bear to 
the United States, then there is a parallelism between the militia 
systems which is tenable and understandable; but the British 
Empire is not such a union as is the United States, and the study 
of acomparison would not furnish a satisfactory basis for solving 
the problem in the United States. 

If the United States is to have any force of partially trained 
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soldiery to augment the regular army it is necessary 
absolutely the militia idea. 

The militia idea is so firmly rooted in the minds of 
that even one of the most distinguished officers of ou: 
has ever shown much sympathy for the National 
letter to the writer, says: 


“T am not so sure as I was six months ago that 
change some day to a system of National Militia to 1 
of the State Militia, which, as you suggest, is perh 
stitutional in its development. Of one thing | am « 
were to start anew and create a militia system, or | 
say a system of militia—it would not be the existing s 
system we have is an evolution, hampered in its de 
constitutional restrictions and by traditions that ha 
efficiency. To be sure, we have it. And perhaps it i: 
a feature, so firmly rooted in our political and soci 
that there is little chance of our ever changing—s 
had better be making the most of it, rather than n 
effort to rid ourselves of it and to commence all ove: 
I am commencing to think that a change may not b 
or impracticable.” 


No—a national militia or a new system of militia 
for it would still be militia. So long as it is militia 
ment of the officers and the authority of training th 
reserved to the states. (Art. 1, Sec. 8, Constitution of 
States.) The only proper solution of the difficulty is t! 
of a reserve army—call it by whatever name it may be 
an army organized under the powers of Congress 
support armies. 

In the conclusion of Major Palmer’s article, previous! 
to, he says: “It therefore appears that while the Militi 
is one means of securing a national citizen soldiery, and | 
extent a commendable measure, an examination of the | 
reveal that it is the most expensive and the least effect: 
of accomplishing the object in view.” 

This is true, but the writer doubts very much if 
reserve army can be created without some system of | 
United States government is not going to be satisfied 
efficiency than is now possessed by the organized milit! 


limit has already probably been reached by the great major! 


militiamen in the amount of time which can be devoted to ! 
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‘ters without some*compensation. It is very doubtful if any 
pay would be sufficient to actually reimburse the ma- 

f officers of the National Guard for the time sacrificed 
rference with their own business affairs occasioned by 
ttention to their military obligations. The pay should be 
the force created as a reserve to the regular army in any 
way of an option upon the services of such individuals 


xpense entailed will be a very cheap investment for the 
overnment if it results in an efficient force. Neither 
ficiency of such a force be measured by the standard of 
for the regular army, although there is no reason why 
eserve army should be lacking in any essential qualities 


ssed by the regular service, except that of experience and 
peculiar qualities which result from long periods of field 
nd continued and permanent association under disci- 
routine. It is probable that the average officer of the 
| Guard now spends approximately as much time in the 
books as the average officer of the regular service; his 
the training of field, camp and garrison. 
bandonment of the idea that the Federal Government 
mly militia to augment the regular army does not change 
least the constitutional idea of militia. ‘The states may 
organized militia, if they desire, but the natural ten- 
the part of the states will be to create state police forces 
ibulary, and thus will be accomplished the removal of 
test deterrent circumstance to enlistment, in a reserve 
: liability to be used in aid of the police and shrievalty 
difficulties. There would be but very little need of 
| militia in various states, if in each one there was an 
tate constabulary. ‘There is no question but that it is 
iry duty of each state to provide against violence within 
border, but there is no constitutional reason why the 
can not be shifted in a degree to the United States under 
!, section 4, of the Constitution, which provides, among 
hings, that the United States shall protect each state on 
tion of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legis 
in not be convened), against domestic violence. 
the present year we have seen Federal troops in Colo- 
\rkansas, for no other purpose than to suppress do- 
mestic violence. The use of soldiery, other than state troops, is 
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certainly the better way of handling many cases of do: 
order. ‘There is less opportunity to use the soldier, 
special interests, there is less chance of the instruments 
tion and of political influences being used to thwart th: 
justice rather than to establish peaceful conditions and ; 
a status quo while the courts and other civil authoriti: 
the rights and equities of the parties. The President 
to order troops into any locality against the will of stat: 
tives, except under the most compelling circumstances 
tainly there will not be the overhasty and foolish use of 
by state executives when application must be made direct 
President in order to secure the use of soldiers. 

The investment of capital by the states in armories and 
ment of armory rent—which should be considered i 
capital—is certainly not less than from twenty million | 
million dollars. The figures are not at hand. Appro 
by the various states for the support of the militia run i 
lions annually. If the support of a reserve army was ta 
entirely by the United States, the states would be relieved oj 
rect taxation for the purpose of building new armories, 
ing armories and maintaining the militia generally, and it 
able that the total expense to the United States would : 
great as the present combined total expense of the variou 
and of the United States. 

In the event that the United States should take over 1! 
port of a reserve army from the states unless some pro 
could be effected whereby the United States obtained thx 
State armories there would be a great initial expense 1m 
to provide for suitable places for the storing of equipment 
the instruction and training of men, but this should n 
insuperable difficulty. Where these armories exist a way 
be found for obtaining use of them. Where such armories 
not exist the United States in the long run would probably 
money by providing armories, for there is now great | 
deterioration of equipment because of inadequate and unsuital 
storerooms and armory facilities. 

If Congress can be but persuaded that it is necessary to aban 
the militia system, as such, all other details will be worked o1 
due time. There is no problem which has ever been present 
to the United States, which was tackled with a determination ' 


ends « 
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ive it, that has not resulted in a conclusion approximately 
aatisfactory. When the citizenship of the country has sufficient 
men who are willing to undertake the task of supplementing our 
existing federal military force, and when it is imperative that 
such supplementary force be possessed by the nation, it is certainly 
the height of folly to fail in making the best use of such men. 

(his country has suffered since the day of its creation from an 
nadequate military policy. With the ever increasing responsibility 
which the United States bears to the world, the time is at hand 
vhen we must effect a satisfactory determination along this 
line. The present relation between the organized militia and the 
war department has been beneficial because of the education 
effected by it, but the trial of the existing system has made but 
nore apparent its serious difficulties. It may not be now, but if 
the United States is ever to have military strength proportionate 

its responsibilities the recommendations of General Upton, in 
relation to a reserve army, will be followed almost to the letter. 





Our Land Forces for National Defense. 


By George T. Fry. 


HE time has arrived when somebody, not connect 

the army, not interested, nearly or remotely, in | 

of arms, ammunition or supplies, and who has n 
or purpose in cutting his facts to fit the political exigenci: 
hour, to tell the plain truth about the military situatio 
United States. 

In the telling it is of prime importance to furnish a bar: 
line of what the nation must acquire in order to have ordinarily 
decent protection. A general statement of the actual 
ments in the case must be made in order that the wise : 
the political world and army officers, working from 
poles, may reach a common center upon which proper p! 
specifications may be made. 

The general statements must be so plain and so easily und 
stood that there will be no loopholes left through which the ; 
sincere may crawl by way of evasion, and so nearly accurat 
to quantity that the professional soldier may hang ther 
the best advantage, the fruits of his technical training 

From both there may then come the badly needed answ 
the pertinent and seriously important advertisement 
INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

“WANTED—A Military Policy.” 

When an American business man desires to build a home he 
does not call in an architect and instruct him to construct the 
garret, the front stoop and the garage, leaving the foundatior 
the living rooms, the drawing room and the kitchen without 
provision in the estimate. He has plans and specifications made 
for a whole house. He even makes wise provisions for suc! 
additions as future conditions may require. 

Why should the aggregate of American citizenship be an 
less prudent in providing for the national defense and protec 
tion? The sole reason for establishing such protection is to 
make sure that the aggregate of citizenship may peacefully pursue 
its civil occupation without fatal disturbance from outside the 
realm. Military protection belongs in the same category as fire 
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protection, fire insurance, life insurance and watershed dams 
which are built to insure the population from disaster by flood. 

What possible reason is there, therefore, why an army should 
he planned whose misfit joints will never on earth fit a complete 
body at any future time, or under any possible future condition ? 

Nor, in cold, sober earnest, would a sane citizen discuss organ- 
izing a fire department for New York City, whose personnel 
would not be large enough to fight a first-class fire, and whose 
equipment was to be bought and ranks recruited after the fire 
had started. 

The experience of the European war has taught, or ought to 
teach, the folly of sending a Boy Scout to mill. It ought, at 
least, to impress basic facts that may be used to determine the 
smallest number of men that a first-class nation, speaking abso- 
lutely impersonally, should have to meet the possibility of a first- 
lass war. ‘To make provision for a war of any smaller magni- 
tude, or for a smaller army, is to assume that we are in future 
, deal with only fourth-class events and fourth-class peoples. 
This assmption is rendered foolish by our rapidly expanding 
importance in area, in population, in commerce and in world 
affairs 

What, then, is the least estimate that the United States should 
make for an army? 

The question is considered only in such bulk as the layman 
will understand, without regard to proper proportions as to 
service Or arms, as such matters are seen technically. The 
proper distribution and proportion are fully known to officers 
of the army, and to many public men. 

Taking the German extreme of preparedness, and the British 
extreme of unpreparedness as the limits between which the esti- 
mate should be made, the answer, in round, rough figures, is: 

Officers, 40,000. 

Men of all branches, 1,200,000. 

Field artillery, 1,500 guns (additional to the present stock). 
Field howitzers, 900. 

Rifles, 3,000,000. 

Army aeroplanes, 400. 


This is the rough estimate about which the specifications must 
be made. This must include fixed ammunition for the total. 


} 
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augmented by the possible need for double the numl 
with machine guns and heavy artillery and the trimn 
go with a modern army. They must provide for the 
clothing and feeding of the army when assembled, with 
ing to start when the need for action is pressing and in 
They must weave into the scheme the latest and most 
means of transportation for men, guns and supplies 

Automobiles of special construction for army use, ; 
a reserve stock of smokeless powder and the varied det 
make a quarterly return far from a thing of beauty 
forever to the maker, must BE READY AND WAIT! 

All of this leaves for separate consideration the coast 
which do not properly belong to a chapter on the mobili 
In the estimate must be found a place for central barra 
training grounds, for officers’ schools at which the 
fundamentals of military work may be taught. And th 
istrative centers must be taken, not with reference to the 
claims of given localities, but with the sole view of tap; 
natural routes of transportation convenient to points whe: 
mon sense and expert judgment may determine that ar 
or enemies, would naturally make necessary the prese 
a defending force. 

And these points must not be determined with reference t 
what nations are our friends, but with the single view to what 
nations may, in any state of events, become our enemie 

Above all, the specifications must include the creation of 
adequate staff, supplemented by a staff for each geograph 
division, and the staff must have the confidence, the trust 
highest appreciation—-and above all the support 
people it serves. The highest type of efficiency alone s! 
determine the selection of the staff, efficiency that is judged by 
qualified soldiers and not by the passing whirlwind of an ele 
tion that is not primarily concerned with military affairs 

In any of the skilled professions of the day, a citizen does 
not select his professional servant upon the basis of his popu 
larity in his home ward. 

There is no purpose, in this article, to go into specific details 
to the organization of the land forces of the United States 
The general staff has already done that. To all intents and 
purposes the gray-backed document (The Report on the Organ 
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ation of the Land Forces of the United States, issued by the 


nae staff August 12, 1914) might as well have been ad 
_ecuataae ~ . ° eo 
iressed to the suffragans of Liberia as to the people of the 


1 


("nited States for all of the political impression it has created 
It has found no receptive soil in high politics, and the public 
tlarge knows nothing whatever concerning it. The report 
plies the general principles upon which those who have the 


technical knowledge, plus the inclination to work, may build a 


for a real army. Unfortunately, the mass of the public 
ssesses neither qualification. 

The primary need, logically considered, is to interest the people 

the plan for a reorganization. Nobody, so far as the public is 

ncerned, seems to understand that the size of an army, exactly 
like the size of any other institution, depends purely upon what 
he army is expected to do. Like all other axioms, the law 
laid down is general. It simply means that a man measures the 
mount of cloth required for a suit by the size of the man who 
is to wear it. 

What then is expected of the United States army, as the 
measure of the size it should take? 

Military men in America must answer that question only by 
liscussing the general possibilities. It is left to the civil author- 
ties, the paramount directors of Amercan affairs, to handle 
the politics of the several cases. The military may, with per 
fect subordination and propriety, look over the civil field and 
see what the people have cut out for army work. The chief 
elements are: 

The protection of the several frontiers from any possible 
invasion. 

The preservation of law and authority within the states, 
ere such preservation is demanded by the civil authorities. 

The maintenance of such political principles with respect to 
the Monroe Doctrine as the civil authorities may order the army 
to enforce. 

The policing and guarding of the Philippines, Hawaii and 
other like regions, with the protection of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The protection of the Panama Canal. 

In each of these instances, it will be noted by the discriminat- 
ing, the military acts not for itself, in pursuance of its own 


wl 
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ideas, but as the strong right arm of the civil government 
to enforce the civil will. 

With reference to the first proposition, it is to be assur 
no first-class power would think of invading the United 
with less than 500,000 men. Assuming that the hosti 
paved the way, there is no possible doubt that such 
could land on our shores. 

Good sense dictates that a superior force should be | 
to meet such an invasion. There is no suggestion a 
source of such an attack, but the history of the world 
that it comes when nations decide that they no longe: 
need to fear it or to prepare to meet it. 

Here, in the outset, is the requirement for more 
invading 500,000 men, who would undoubtedly be th 
trained and equipped men the attacking nation could supp! 

As a fire department never sends all of its apparatu 
one fire, so the army must reserve protection for other poi: 
the attacking point. 


Under the second heading, sufficient mobile force m 
kept at central points to enable the President to draw 
them instantly for the enforcement of the law in any 


the United States. President Cleveland found the need 
Illinois; President Wilson in Colorado. The varying cha: 
istics of the two localities demonstrate that any other 

may present a like demand at any time, selecting the time wit! 
no reference to the perparedness of the government to 

the need, or with consideration to the location of the fore: 

the ease with which they may be transported. 

With respect to the third heading, the army is peculiarl) 
obedient instrument in the hands of civil authority. The viola 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in a remote portion of the Western 
Hemisphere might bring with it a duplication of the condi 
tion of invasion found in Case One, with the added necessity of 
providing transport service and of maintaining an adequate force 
at home at the same time. 

The necessity for protecting the Philippines and Hawaii are 
apparent. The wisest prophet cannot tell when the other z 
may call for armed action. 

The Panama Canal, now soon to become the most important 
single factor in both peaceful commerce and in war, is more 
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dificult to defend than the Suez Canal. The British government 
now has more than 100,000 men defending that international 
hway against the Turks alone, with the Turks engaged in 


hig 
facia a far more powerful foe at the other extremity of their 
empire 

Taking these items, one arrives readily at the minimum total 
herein suggested for the mobile army. 

How is the army to be made ready to meet such a situation as 
may arise—and as will, under the experience of the world, 
surely at some time to come? 

There have been suggested these plans: 

|. Increase the Regular Army. 

Increase the National Guard. 

3. Form a reserve independent of the National Guard and 
auxiliary to the Regular Army. 

{, Universal, compulsory military service. 

The first two ideas may be dismissed as not possible under 
existing conditions. The popular opinion of militarism pre- 
cludes the first; the natural defects and constitutional limita- 
tions, to say nothing of local hindrances, eliminate the guard 
from a just place in the scheme of successful organization. 

And, so small is the guard as now established, that to lightly 
toss upon the shoulders of the willing young men who have, at 
great sacrifice provided the only volunteer forces, the purely 
governmental task of forming and maintaining, from sheer ama- 
teur spirit, a force that the parent nation is under obligation to 
supply, is to unreasonably demand the impossible from men who 
would, 1f they could, supply the great need of army forces. 

The National Guard represents, in its primary analysis, the 
armed force with which the individual state—not the national 
government—enforces the executive power of the state. States 
have jealously guarded this power and would not lightly re- 
lingquish it entirely to the general government. 

In the large majority of the states the individuals of the 
guard have personally carried its burdens, hampered by oppo- 
sition from both employing and employed classes. Training, 
service and military education with the vast majority of the 
guard have been labors of love—and in too many instances of 
Love's Labor Lost. The manifest difficulty of taking soldiers 
who are primarily engaged in peaceful pursuits, under forty-eight 
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different political controls, with as many divergent 
ideas, and making one coordinating national force ar: 
obvious. To no man will these be so apparent as to th: 
overtaxed guardsman. 

To require the guard to bring its own regiments 
general staff standard would mean that the organizati: 
be confronted with the demand that they at once mo: 
double, and in many cases more than treble, their existing 

And, in the organization of any adequate army, the 
to be considered that the services of many of the fit gu 


s 


would be immediately required for higher command, just 


transfer of regular officers to the volunteers, in higher 
would inevitably follow the making of war. 

There can be but one head to an army. But on 
body can successfully organize and direct it. The arn 
United States must be one, collective institution, subj: 
stant command by one government and one man. 

3y the process of elimination we have two means of 
ing for the national defense left: 

1. A reserve, auxiliary to the Regular Army. 

2. Compulsory service. 

In either of these cases the primary proposition is 
the men, which includes the corollary problem of getting 
officers. 

Experience has, beyond question, taught the army 
best regiments ever raised for the service were thos 
visional. regiments organized for the Philippine Insurr 
Having grown up with one of them from the hour of its | 
through its service in camp and field and on to its death, | ki 
the secret of their success. 

It was that competent field officers were provided for then 
by the transfer from the Regular Army of selected men. Ty 
were mustered, trained and innoculated with esprit de corps | 
competent heads. Even the occasional loading of a particula 
regiment with line officers whose influential relatives procured 
for them commissions in the hope that they would die f: 
tropical fever did not operate to overthrow the potent manag 
ment of an able colonel and efficient majors. Each expert bat 
talion commander made his technical unit fit—and, as a 1 
sary preliminary, he was himself fit. 
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In so large an army as the nation requires it will be impos- 
‘ble to carry this plan to all of the regiments, especially in view 


{ the vast importance that attaches to the building up of a field 
rillery reserve, which will naturally drain many trained of- 


1iCl 


ers from the regular service because of the technical knowl- 


that such upbuilding will obviously require. 

‘or the infantry—the solid backbone of the army, the force 
at alone can not be pushed to the discard by modern invention 
nd enormous caliber—it is going to be necessary to go outside 
‘ the regular list by sheer reason of lack of enough regular 

ers to go around. 

But the guiding principle of the Philippine regiments must 

followed as nearly as posible, taking professional fitness, 

ent breeding, temperament and training of the available sup- 
from civil life purely and solely into consideration. 

hut the mass of the army? 

How is it to be provided? 

There are more than 16,000,000 men of militia age in the 
nited States. How will one-eighth of them be induced to 
submit to such organization and training as will make them 
t for military service. 

That is the question that political leaders, aided by the of- 
licers of the present army, must answer. 

It is an absolute certainty that no one of the plans that have 
therto been suggested will create an adequate army. Not 
ne of them has come to light excepting with its hat in hand, 
ipologizing to the people it means to serve, and for whom its 
sponsors would die, for daring to proffer a plan for the national 
salvation in the hour of need. 

Not one of them is big enough to meet a real need. 

Personally I hold to the idea that compulsory service is the 
ideal plan. A man who is not willing to fight for the blessings 
of peace and liberty will not enjoy either very long. ‘The man 
who is willing to permit his unprepared and deceived children 
to make good his communal liability is not worth considering with 
much placidity. He is like a man who starves his family while 
he runs in debt for automobile hire and then dies, leaving his 
children to pay the bills and redeem the family honor by hard 
labor, 

But there is a very large and very respectable majority in this 
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country that regards with horror such a pro; 

through lack of personal knowledge of the army. ‘I’! 
of this majority, and a decent respect for the opini 
fellows, makes the final analysis bring us to the r 


auxiliary to the regulars. 
It is in the formation of this force that the | 
gencies make essential the use of the best trained 


applied to the problem of an eminently practical wa 

How are the forces under such a plan to be organi 

What shall be the terms of enlistment ? 

What are to be its benefits? 

What shall be the period and the method of trai 
its first and subsequent reserve periods? 

What penalties shall be imposed upon wealthy en; 
organizations of employes who, for selfish reasons 
operation ? 

Some one must begin suggesting. With due rei 
better equipped heads, and with the expressed dec! 
the suggestions are not meant impertinently to ass 
of advisor to trained leaders and technical expert 
take a general plan like this: 

Revise the law so as to provide for a comprehens 
staff which can and will work out the details. Thy 
quirement with reference to the present staff is enlarg 
more facility for using influence. 

Divide the country into thirty army corps dist: 
bounds are fixed with reference to population. 

Establish in each a corps staff, with an adjutant gi 
will continually and persistently promote the corps o: 

Provide for each arms, ammunition and supplies, 
for instant use. 

Take a military census of each district, card-inde» 
every available soldier in it. 

Require the military schools at which army officers a1 
to supply lists of cadets who have graduated from 
tutions during the past fifteen years. 

Receive in each district applications for commiss! 
civil life independent of these institutions, and examin 
didates with reference to their fitness. 
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e boards of examiners in each district certify the fit 


sident for commissions. 
jlunteer reservists in each district for a period of 
rs, followed by five years of second reserve liability. 
for yearly maneuvers at which at least two army 
take part in each event, giving the officers of the 
hance to learn how to handle real armies. 
se men? 
hey be procured ? 
that they can. 
merican people have never yet shirked a duty or dodged 
ervice once they were impressed with the necessity or 
bility for performing it. Patriotism in the United 
the dernier asset of the realm. It has never gone 
ind never will. 
mpaign of education, led by men of known worth, im- 
fact that it is just as essential TO BE READY to meet an 
is TO MEET HIM when he comes. Impress the fact 
ng alone will render the individual fit to meet his 
safety to himself and honor to his country. 
plain the basic idea that preparation is insurance 
far more annoying possibilities, and the United States 
eserves will grow to be a legion of honor, a source of 
its members, and of safety to their country. 
| this, or some other plan—I am not wedded to a form 
neral result of national defense can be procured by some 
wiser course—the general staff can build an adequate 
lt needs no technical or detailed suggestion from the 





An Early Visit to Porto Rico. 


By Major Robert Alexander, 17th Infantry 


HE, invasion and occupation of Porto Rico ha 

some such public reputation as would attach 1 

ful excursion over summer seas to be follow: 
agreeable interval by a picnic over palm-clad hills. \\. 
sailed over summer seas and we found the palm-clad h 
time, but these were by no means all the constituent 
ensemble. There were also rain, mud, a broiling sun, 
few Spaniards the latter quite disposed to make all 
permitted by their somewhat limited resources. 

The 11th U. S. Infantry (to which the writer at th: 
longed) saw with a great deal of dissatisfaction th 
(General Shafter’s command) embark, and after mai 
noying delays, sail for its then guessed-at destination 
satisfaction arose, not because any one of us who w: 
hind was so bloodthirsty as to yearn for the “gore a: 
of a stricken field,” but because it required no great 
the imagination to anticipate in the future any quantit 
tions in regard to our whereabouts during the war; qu 
which a simple, truthful answer of “Tampa” would be 
ward for those compelled by the record so to reply 
quently the departing V Corps left many envious o1 
not only in the 11th, but among all the other commands 
by fortune to remain. I remember quite well an acqu 
from my service at Fort Logan, when he was an 
Denver. I found him at Tampa—a Major of a voluntee: 
regiment—extremely vexed because his squadron had «1 
job of holding horses while the other two squadrons ot 
ment had embarked with the V Corps. As I recall his | 
it was by no means parliamentary. 

Among those designated to form part of the Shatte: 
tion, however, great jubilation was in evidence. The 
rived at Tampa from Mobile on the morning of the Sth 
the train carrying the battalion to which I belonged pulled 
side that taking a portion of the 25th Infantry to Port 
eight miles away for embarkation upon their transport 
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to see the enthusiasm with which those black soldiers 

| the prospect of certain danger and possible extinction on 

-nown fields of Cuba or wherever else might be the scene 

|: for at that time there could be only guesses among the 
to the possible destination of the expedition. 


5th finally got started and out of our way, leaving the 
h to toil painfully up to Tampa Heights through the heavy 
wnd, with hearts growing more heavy with every step away from 


the train which might as well, in our estimation at least, have 
taken us on at once to Port Tampa and the ships. However, we 
limbed the hill and occupied a portion of the camp abandoned 
the troops forming part of the expedition then embarking. 
o far as the 11th was concerned the story of Tampa can be 
very few words: heat, rain, sand, dirt. The order and 
tive value of these ingredients might be varied and accen- 
tuated indefinitely and still fail to do the subject full justice. 
(hese discomforts were endured as patiently as might be for what 
seemed to be very many weary weeks, the time being employed 
ontinuous drilling of the raw recruits which began to come in 
idly (incidentally in such numbers as to swamp the few in- 
icted soldiers we had in the companies to such an extent as 
eatly impair the efficiency of the units), in endeavoring to 
extract one scintilla of reason from the screaming headlines of the 
Tampa papers, and in listening to rumors from Santiago, which 
in time settled down into certainties. Then the wounded began 
o come home bringing with them the long and sad, yet glorious 
roll of those who had repaid the debt they owed the Government. 
Old friends with whom service side by side had knit bonds of 
enduring affection would be seen no more; but they had left 
| only higher appreciation and a friendly regret. There 
ould be no repining at their soldierly fate among those who 
knew them best. 
These rumors, news and the final certainty which followed 
aggravated our unrest over our inglorious inactivity and 
liscomfort at Tampa and [ can imagine no more inspiring atmos- 
phere than that which surrounded our camp one minute after we 
finally (20 July ’98) received our orders to go aboard the then 
recently purchased transport “Mohawk,” later re-named the 
and still later transferred to the Navy. None of us 
knew where we were going nor what we were to do after we got 
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there, but at any rate we were to get away from 
everyone, from the Colonel down to include the you 
worked with a will and as though the success of 
pended upon his individual efforts. Consequent! 
ready to sail on 22 July. To amplify that simple 
meet the real facts in the case I should add that 1! 
carried to Porto Rico, 1,400 men, 1,100 animals, 
days for the entire command, extra ammuunitio1 
guns, which afterwards rendered us good service, 
ambulances, many wagons and other impedimenta 
to mention. Comprised among the animals wer 
trains under charge of Lieut. (now Captain) Willia 
knew they were aboard. ‘The active supervision 
of the ship was entrusted to three young officers 
fantry. 

We left the dock at Port Tampa about dusk on | 
22 July, our departure being enlivened by music 
of the 11th; the music being suspended on account 
colloquy between the Depot Quartermaster from th: 
little “Margaret” and the skipper of the “Mohawk” 
ter, supply of fresh water for the voyage; characte: 
sation somewhat lurid. Perhaps the Depot Quarterma 
bers the incident. At any rate those of us who had t 
tune to “assist” appreciated the command of langu 
strated by him. We lay in Tampa Bay over night 
sailed the early morning of 23 July. 

Our voyage was over summer seas indeed; sca 
was apparent from the deck of the massive structurs 
ried us, a circumstance most grateful doubtless to 
lubbers as we then were. Most of us have becom 
more intimate with the ocean since. 

Our sailing orders taking us around the west end 
the south coast of Cuba we hoped to have a look 
of the Spanish cruisers near Santiago which w 
course, still as intact as the result of the battle of | 
left them. But in this respect we were disappoint 
an English sailing master who was, to say the least, 
nervous and before whose mental vision arose Spanis! 
boats with the continuity of a cyclorama. Conseq 
shores of Cuba were given a wide berth nor was his am 
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he fact that the regimental band of the 11th played for 
h evening on the quarter deck. 
| Schwan’s command of which the 11th Infantry formed 
embarked on the “Mohawk,” “Cherokee,” “Miller” 
ney,” the ships sailing individually from Tampa Bay 
ort, with orders to rendezvous at Samana. This deep 
ally an arm of the sea that extends inland from the 
t of Santo Domingo. As it is part of the territorial 
neutral power, and as the expedition was under no 
veather or other circumstances I have often wondered 
had a right under international law to make use of 
rposes of rendezvous. At any rate, when we on the 
sailed into the bay on the morning of July 31, we 
other ships awaiting us and we all remained in the 
dusk that evening. We thought it probable that we 
eive definite orders as to our destination at that point. 
hout dusk, the Dominican Navy came out to where we 
ored and apparently intimated as politely as possible 
was crowded, whereupon we all got up anchor and 


sea, sailing as was ordered, for the port of Fajardo 


rtheast corner of Porto Rico. ‘Those were our orders 
me; but very early next morning we on the “Mohawk” 
ikened by a hoarse bellow from out the fog which, after 
petitions at the request of our skipper, resolved itself 


rder from General Miles, transmitted by the “Annapolis,” 


once. We didn’t know where Ponce was, but it 
definite at least and therefore was welcome. The few 
maps were consulted and so we were pretty well in 
to our destination by the time we reached there early 
rning of the 2d August. 
rbor, or rather roadstead, was crowded with transports, 
and men of war of all classes from gunboats to battle 
d consequently the “Mohawk” was obliged to anchor 
iys out. For the individuals composing an expedition 
vas ours the first sight of a hostile shore must neces- 
vaken the keenest interest. There is the unknown land 
ise soil our present fate must be decided. What shall 
there, honor, shame or final extinction? 
particular case, however, there was very little time 
for reflection, otherwise this present account might 
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readily be more poetic. With us it was a case of 
ashore and within a very short time after the ancl 
the first boat-loads pushed off; the troops taking wit! 
the absolutely necessary camp equipage. At none of 
ports, with the possible exception of Havana, was it 
to put a ship of any size alongside a dock. Consequ 
putting six companies of the regiment ashore thi 
weighed anchor and sailed for Guamnica, as we k 
where the Engineers had constructed a pier where 
might be disembarked. This departure of the ship, 
expected as far as we were concerned, left us who 
apparently stranded, with tentage and some rations it 
separated from the remainder of the regiment includin, 
quarters, and with no transportation whatever. \s 
nothing of the ship’s destination, nor why she had 
felt rather like orphans left on some one’s doorstep 


Ilowever, it didn’t seem practicable to either stop 
get aboard, so we marched up from the beach and 
camp between the Playa and the town proper with 


ment as we had. Experiences in a new country 
novel, sometimes very surprisingly so, and although my 
and I had campaigned pretty much all over the Unit 
the appearance of a family of land-crabs from unde 
after we were comfortably disposed for the night b: 
both out with some haste. We met likewise some old 
tances in the line of centipedes and tarantulas, but 
seen them before they caused by no means the set 
did the land-crabs. 

Ponce was full of troops, in great part volunteers 
Miles had his headquarters in the custom house ; Generals 
and Grant were up in town, and General Brooke had just 
with a subsidiary expedition for Guayama. We indulg: 
fullest limit, of course, in one of the privileges of th 
and “guessed” at what was to happen to us and how 
ever to find the rest of the regiment. ‘There was the 
centage of accuracy about these guesses, but on the 5th August 
we were notified that the ship was in the roadstead and t 
we were to disembark the remainder of the equipment and rat 
belonging to our detachment. We also found, on boarding | 
ship, that the remainder of the regiment had disembark« 


RA EE TS 
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nsportation, at (suanica and had marched thence to Yauco, 
we were to join them by rail from Ponce; Yauco at that 

being one of the termini of the railroad which has since 

n extended into a belt line around the Island. We were like 
nformed that the regiment was to form part of General 
n’s expeditionary force with direction on the western end 
to Rico. This sounded pretty good to us, and actually 
out to be true. Consequently, on the 8th August the 


Jjition was all assembled at Yauco ready to start on the 9th. 


: re were Macomb’s trov p, 5th Cavalry, Thorpe’s and Caleft’s 
itteries of Field Artillery, and the 11th Infantry, together with 
hments of the Hospital and Signal Corps. The whole com- 
nded by General Theo. Schwan. The units were very strong 
we had picked up a lot of unassigned recruits originally 
tined for the commands in Cuba, but which never reached 
proposed destination. The command was probably 1800 
batants strong but in some respect quality was lacking. 
\n early start on the 9th August put us on the road for our 
nation, which was understood to be the western end of the 
land, with a general mission to clean up any hostile command 
intered. 
[he first day’s march under a tropic sun in August is certainly 
trying experience to the novice. The heat was intense and 
he road (a fine macadamized highway) dry and dusty. As a 
consequence our recruits, and the recruits were in the great 
very soon came to the conclusion that the business of 
as by no means as herioc as they had imagined it to be. 
Even the more experienced of us were glad enough to get to the 
nd of our day’s march at Sabana Grande. Incidentally the 
mplaints as to dust were soon enough turned into legitimate 
kicks at and in the mud. 
lt is difficult to say how information spreads, apparently of 
itself, among a column of troops, growing in dimensions even 
faster than it spreads. But every man in the command knew 
when we started out on the morning of the 10th that we would 
certainly run into our friends the enemy sometime that day. 
The hostile strength was reported at anything which might appeal 
to the fancy of the individual. Some said a company of the 
enemy were to bar our advance, others thought there must be 
at least 4,000 of them. At any rate when the hour came the 
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column moved and, as luck would have it the compat 
I was in command was assigned to the advance o 


s 


the march of the infantry, with Macomb’s troop acting 


meri 
ici 


guard cavalry in front of us. Quite a few years ha 
but even with the mellowing influence of time the y 
prepared to say that he regarded the prospect with 
mixed joy. It struck me with special force that I wa 
too inexperienced, above all too junior in rank to |» 
nently placed. Why not put a major, or at least a se: 
away out there all by himself? My captain was in | 
the entire advance guard, but that didn’t help much 
there didn’t seem to be any feasible way by which I migh 
SO away we went. 

It was a long, hot, dusty, exhausting march and 
ginning to think that there was no enemy in the roa 
when, about 12.15, we heard a sharp sputter of fire from 
where the cavalry were scouting and shortly thereafte: 
of our column came upon the scene of action. ‘Ty 
(north) and about a mile away stood the village of |1 
It was on a knoll, forming the easterly extremity of a 
which approached the road by which we were mar 
rather acute angle, until road and ridge intersected 
miles to the front (west). Here the road turned 
and traversed the ridge through a cut to which me 
a depth of some 20 odd feet. Between the road and th 
a stream which, ordinarily fordable, was impassabk 
on account of recent rains, and between the river and the 
the ridge came in the railroad line, which had been |) 
distance eastward from Mayaguez toward Ponce 
crossed the river just before entering the cut by means o! 
constructed iron bridge, and there was a wooden brig 
from the main highway across the river to the h 
Hlormigueros. Our leading echelon, as it passed the | 


leading to the hamlet, saw our advance cavalry in poss¢ 


that place, but the ground westward along the crest ot 
being rough and impracticable for cavalry their advai 
stopped with the occupation of the town. 

It was but a short time after we of the infantry advance guar 
had passed the intersection of the lane leading to Hormiguet 
before fire was opened on us from the ridge west of the tow: 
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there seemed to be but one method of approach to the hostile 
by way of the iron bridge, we continued our advance 
i the road. ‘This was done under a pretty heavy fire, although 
ur losses were comparatively light. For this comparative im 
munity a good many of us have felt under considerable obliga 
“on to Lieut. T. F. Meginnis who, with two Gatlings, materially 
sisted in keeping down the hostile fire. Not a few of us 
cht at the time that the enemy had all the ammunition there 
was, and had no hesitation in disposing of it. There was cer 
nly no lack of quantity so far as their fire was concerned. The 
ridge was reached and crossed and the advance guard found the 
enemy indisposed for further argument, and we were able to 
upy the ridge, eastward of the road intersection without seri 
is difficulty. After crowning the ridge, however, we found that 
they had fallen back to a still stronger position some seven or 
cht hundred yards in rear from which we got a brisk fire as 
s we showed up against the sky line. ‘The enemy even at 
tel to organize a counter attack, but after it had begun to 
e the leader of the column was killed by a Gatling gun fire 
ime to nothing. Shortly after this the head of our main 
ind a couple of guns came up and the enemy abandoned 
econd position, while darkness checked pursuit. 
the morning of the 11th August the city of Mayaguez was 


a civil government organized with a Porto Rican as 


yor, and preparations were completed for the pursuit of the 


, reported falling back on Lares, with ultimate destination 

ibo and San Juan on the north coast of the Island. 
While personal reminiscences of events in which one has taken 
re sometimes interesting to strangers to the events in ques 
tion it is reasonable to presume that officers are ver? much less 
terested in a mere recital of historic facts than they would be 
vere the events looked upon from the view point of their possible 
ilue in the line of tactical instruction. It seems appropriate 
therefore to include in these pages of personal reminiscence the 
observations which later instruction leads me to believe apposite 

to the events as they transpired. 

| do not propose to dwell here upon the confusion of Tampa, 
nor the disorganization introduced into our ranks by the injec- 


tion therein of a mass of untrained men. ‘These features are so 
well known as to have become wearisome. It was most waste- 
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ful and unbusiness-like, especially the attempted r 
and increase of the Army after war had been actual! 
The eight companies (sixty men each) of which the old 
were composed and with which they went to the c 
camps, were suddenly expanded to twelve compani 
hundred and eight men each. ‘To accomplish this eac] 
eight companies lost twenty men, transferred to on 
the four new companies, and the companies of fort 
formed were completed, so far as numbers were concer 
addition of sixty-eight newly enlisted recruits. In the 
case of the 11th conditions were even worse as we 
unassigned recruits originally intended for the com 
Cuba. Our companies therefore were of an averag 
about one hundred and forty men, only a small portio: 
had received the instruction necessary to fit them for 
ice. The instructed men were simply swamped, and a 
of the companies had more than one officer with th 
struction of this unassimilated mass was almost a hope! 
The job of organizing one of the new companies 
writer—possibly other officers similarly employed had 
success in their task, but as far as my company was 

I felt anything but satisfied with the result of my 

new companies were not organized until some tim 
reached Tampa from Mobile (as I recollect it now), 

on 8th June, war having been declared April 26th 

any such a procedure can only be likened to a city att 
organize its fire department after a conflagration has bro 

it doesn't get organized in time to accomplish much. 

can people have been advised of these conditions very ma 

I presume it is unnecessary again to invite attention to 
table waste of life, time and money which necessarily 
such unbusinesslike methods. It seems unfortunate, h 
that we are willing to run the risk of disaster when we 
least send the few organizations we maintain to the field wit! 


ranks of instructed men, merely by providing that the comy 


shall consist of say, one hundred and twenty-five enlist: 

at all times, or such other effective number as may be determm 
upon by the General Staff. To make such provision would 
put us upon the same footing as is the sister service. The shij 
of the Navy are always fully manned and consequently always 
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efficient. Give us the same resources in men and we will 
tee the same measure of efficiency ; but under existing con 


ins, with our companies rarely at more than half war strength, 


ar 
Tat 


ractically impossible to give the training necessary to assure 
owledge of his particular job by any particular individual. 
jose, for instance, you are attempting to give instruction in 
e attack of a hostile line. It is indispensable that the necessary 
bat patrols should be sent out from the protection of the 
but after that requisite has been provided for nothing is 
, company. 

ther item which is clearly apparent in the light of later 
ce is that the idea of tactical unity was non-existent 16 


ri) 
ax 


People thought in companies, not in battalions. Six 
panies were sent ashore at Ponce and six disembarked at 
ica some twenty miles away. In the organization of our 
nce guard for our march from Yauco on Sabana Grande 
Mayaguez two companies were assigned to the ad- 
| do not know where the other two companies of 


n German 
e guard. 
attalion marched, but in occupying the ridge north of the 

\ugust 10th the first company which joined the two in 
nce guard (“A” & “C”) was “I,” belonging to an en 
lifferent battalion. 
ulvance guard on August 10th consisted of 

lroop A, 5th Cavalry (Macomb) ; 

Companies A and C, 11th Infantry ; 

Two Gatling guns; 

One platoon, Thorpes battery. 


In order that they might find a suitable firing position the 
‘f artillery was forced to withdraw toward the head of 


‘ ’ 
too ( 


the main body. It is thought that sufficient credit for length of 


ge was not given the guns, otherwise they might with profit 
ve been retained with the main body. It is my recollection that 
he guns did not get into action until after the infantry had occu- 
«d the ridge north of the river. 
The advance of the infantry of the advance guard was actually 
h by the flank under fire. That it was successful seems to 
me now to have been due to a variety of causes, poor marksman- 
ship on the part of the enemy (practically everything trom them 
nt over our heads and the greater portion of our losses took 
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place in the main body), effective assistance from 


and the adaptation of means to an end by the compa 


the advance guard. ‘The highway was flanked by dit 
three feet deep, and these were used for firing trench: 
as a lull in the hostile fire promised a reasonable chance: 
several squads from the right of our line would be tol 
leap up, run behind the remainder of the company 
the line to the left. In that fashion we progressed alo 
We first came under fire about 1.45 p. m. and crosse 
about 4.00 p.m. In other words, it took us about ty 
move something less than a mile, and in my opinio: 
have been quite unable to make such an advance had ¢| 
of the hostile fire approximated in even slight degre: 
There was a very noticeable tendency to premature 
I did it myself and so far as I could observe the othe: 
were all in too much of a hurry to form skirmish lin 
pany was deployed as soon as | heard the fire drawn a: 
by the cavalry, and as a result I marched my company 
a distance over an abandoned cane field. I may say fo: 
fit of those who have not tried it that that is pretty ha: 
finally got my people back on the road, but we wer 
much exhausted, and all to no practical purpose as 
under fire, nor was fire opened on us for at least fifte: 
more of the march. The main body also deployed 
could not fire until after it joined the advance guard o1 
I am not prepared to say that this deployment of th 
was not forced by the necessity for cover from the fire 
coming over the heads of the advance guard. 
Of the tactics employed there is very little to say 
the advance guard came under fire it deployed and pus 
ily forward. It is thought that the main body, which w 
iently located for the purpose, might have crossed 1! 
into Hormigueros, leaving the advance guard to keep ij 
ing action along the highway, and thence directed 
against the hostile left flank. In place of so doing the n 
deployed directly in rear of the advance guard where 11 
blanketed by us and where it got the benefit of everyt! 
rected at us which was high, and most of the enemy's 
quite high. It is true that the proposed disposition woul: 
separated the fractions of the command by a temporarily 
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able obstacle, but there is no rule to which exception cannot 
de. given a suitable combination of circumstances. The 
sade commander was quite fully advised of the hostile strength 
means of a letter sent through the enemy’s lines, and there 
seem any special danger involved in the separation of the 

d as indicated; two companies south of the river carry 
holding attack ; ten companies and the troop north of the 

ream attacking the enemy’s left; guns remaining south of the 
‘ream and in action against the ridge occupied by the enemy 
'f course the advance of the advance guard was never checked 
mentarily, although it was slow, and there can be no 

ibt but that the brigade commander would have employed 
the main body in some such manner as that indicated had there 
sped a serious necessity for its active intervention. 


2 od indica 


ourse of the engagement furnished a fairly 

of the expenditure of ammunition to be anticipated with 

green troops. We were under fire and firing for 

two hours. In my company we used about an average of 

27 rounds per man. It is true that we had excellent non 

sioned officers and the fire discipline was fairly good 

imation of the range was very wild, however, at the outset 

had with us a body of patriots, determined to assist in 

ing the (then) hated power of Spain. The only indica- 

had of the presence of these mounted native scouts was 

after | heard the fire from our advance cavalry. My 

nm was attracted by a cannon-like roar from my right rear. 

ing around I observed a mounted scout, native, riding a 

hite pony and armed with a .50 cal. Remington which he was 

ling straight up in the air and discharging with all possible 

ility, at the same time beating it toward Ponce at as rapid 

ace as his pony could compass; Ponce being away from the 
enemy 

losses were light—two killed and eighteen or twenty 

wounded, I believe—but that was due in great part to the poor 

fire direction of the enemy. The volume was something terrific 

but they weren’t hitting anything. I lost two men wounded in 

my company ; the other company in the advance guard lost about 

the same. It is interesting to note that the enemy’s fire was 

delivered entirely by volleys——which merely means that the I. 

D. R. are correct in their estimation of the value of volleys. The 
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best information at our command at the time indicat: 
available strength of the hostile forces was about 
It is hardly probable that all of these were in actio: 


at the same time; but | was never able to obtain 
definite information on that point. We found about 


the enemy wounded in the hospitals in Mayaguez 


rr 


occupied the town on the morning of the 11th, an 
some ten were buried on the field. 

The occupation of Mayaguez on the 11th was folloy 
12th by the pursuit of the enemy. Again six com; 
sent to do the work, not one or two battalions. ‘T! 
culminated on the 13th (after the signing of the peac 
in the engagement just beyond Las Marias. ‘The 
velopments of this affair were nil, the enemy being « 
perfectly hopeless position and consequently their com: 
destroyed. We captured a colonel and a lieutenant 
sides other officers and a considerable number of ran 
| believe something like 175 enlisted men. 

The remainder of the command, except the artille: 
two guns with us on the pursuit), came up on the aft 
the 13th and the news of the protocol reached us on th 
of the 14th just as we were about to march in furthe: 
of the scattered fragments of the enemy. It was 
even if somewhat appalling, to note the effect of the p: 
our sick report. As long as there was promise of acti 
everybody was fit for duty; as soon as we knew it w 
our sick list climbed out of sight. 

Very little was heard of this expedition through 
We were off the correspondent line, but a compact 
mand marched seventy-eight miles in five days, oc 
second city in size on the island, not to mention any nu 
smaller towns, and defeated and destroyed a force of 1! 
of approximately our own strength, having the advant 
position and an intimate knowledge of the country. 





“Column Time’ Instead of “Road Space’ 
By Lieut. W. R. Wheeler, 15th Infantry 


[ELD Service Regulations, 1914, paragraph 93: 
Forming the column: “In drafting march orders, the 
road space and rate of march of the different fractions 
command and their distances from the initial point must 
msidered. With foot troops and cavalry marching four 
artillery and trains in single column of carriages, the 
iy may be assumed for approximate calculations: Two 
men per yard for foot troops, one man per yard for each mounted 
20 yards for each gun, caisson or wagon and 12 yards for 
h autotruck. 
“Commanders of subordinate units examine the route to be 
lowed, calculate the time required, and start their commands 
ordingly.” 
\ppendix one, page 172, F. 5. R., 1914, shows a column 
vherein are tabulated the various combatant units. Opposite 
init is the road space for the unit alone, for the unit plus 
t train, for the unit plus field train without distance. 
ppended paragraph states: “This table is based upon the 
paces occupied by troops at war strength, infantry in 
lumn of squads, cavalry in column of fours, artillery and trains 


1 


gle column.” 


\ second appended paragraph states: “The spaces differ but 
little from the requirements of drill regulations. On the march, 
iter a command is straightened out on the road, elongation 
always takes place. In calculating the length of a column, 
further allowance must therefore be made in accordance with 
rcumstances—sometimes as much as 25 per cent.” 

The value of this table is, presumably, that by reference to it 
or a similar one constructed in the field) chief staff officers of 
subordinate units can figure out the times at which the heads of 
their respective units should be ready in place to enter an assigned 
position in a forming march column. 

Under conditions of actual field service, should the units op 
rating together be of sufficient size, a similar table would pre- 
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sumably be constructed by the staff officers concerned. 


such units as are present with the command. 
Application of this table will be most useful, tactic: 
we are dealing with regiments and brigades, 1. ¢., it ha 
interest for the following staff officers: Regimental 
brigade adjutants and divisional chief of staff. In stud 
operations of troops on maps, the table is of use to 
length of road occupied by a column composed of di 
ments, and should, for this purpose, be retained. 
Assuming that we are in the field, let us consider on 
infantry brigade. The table states that one brigade of 
occupies a “road space” of two miles. Of course, 
“road space” would depend upon the number of mi 
with the brigade. Suppose that the number of me: 
present with the brigade at any particular time is suf! 
make it 3,500 yards in length. The brigade then, 
column of squads, so as to “differ as little as possibl 
requirements of drill regulations” is 3,500 yards long 
The second appended paragraph, mentioned abo 
elongation always takes place. In calculating the | 
column, further allowance must therefor be made in a 
with circumstances—sometimes as much as 25 per cent 
What will be this “further allowance” under the 
conditions 7 


-Aiter taking up the march. 
In column of twos. 
-—In column of files. 
With strict march discipline. 
With slack march discipline. 
On a muddy road. 
—On a night march. 
-In January. 
-In July. 
j—After suffering casualties of 10 per cent. 
k—After detaching one battalion plus two companies 
/—With full field equipment and extra ammunition 
m— With packs on transportation. 
n—Plus combat train. 
o—Plus field train. 
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the same division is another brigade of the same number 
a volunteer brigade. What are the answers to questions 
to (o) in the case of this volunteer brigade ? 
the cases of both the regular and the volunteer brigade, 
ire we to obtain the “road spaces” of these units? 
we allow two men per yard as prescribed in_ para- 
is of the Field Service Regulations? We know 
although the two brigades may have the same num 
of rifles the volunteer brigade will be longer. Will we try 
multaneously locate the head and the tail of each on a map 
assuming we happen to have a map) and scale off the distances ? 
we attempt to measure them lineally in some other way? 
we direct the brigade adjutant to halt at some convenient 
nd time the column from head to tail? Clearly, the last 
he easiest, shortest and most nearly exact method. It is the 
method which accurately measures the “further allowance 
ordance with circumstances.” Let us call the time measure 
d the “Column ‘Time” of the brigade. 
One measuring of the “column time” of any particular unit 
not be a permanent record of the “column time” of that 
\s morale and physical conditions change, the “column 
would change, but in every one of these changed condi- 
the “colum time” can be easily and accurately measured, 
| the result would have far more accuracy and meaning than 
he statement of the number of men in the particular unit con 
lered, complicated by a percentage allowance for the many 
ible affecting conditions. 
every case, the answer we want in regard to questions of 
Why not measure it in time? Why not 
the errorless, mechanical watch supplant approximations of 
per yard and estimated percentage allowances? 


\lso, the use of the “‘road space” impies the possession of maps. 


Maps may not always be available for the demonstration of the 
ingenious devices we all practice for the scaling of map dis 
But, if we are given an initial point for the next day's 
h, we can always ascertain the time it will require to march 
here while we make our examination of “the route to be followed” 
the afternoon before. 
\pplication of this “column time” is, of necessity, restricted 
mixed command composed of infantry and field artillery, 
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though commands of all-mounted troops could, wit! 
rate, also make use of “column time.” Field art 
into an assigned place in an infantry column, w, 
consider the marching rate of infantry, and would 
move at about the infantry rate in approaching 
Moreover, as far as succeeding troops are concern 
the “column time” of the artillery that has to be con 
the length of time it requires for the field artillery ly 
the point of joining of the column. 

Let us take an extract of an advance order and 
“column time” method. We have already defined “colun 
the length of time required by any given column in | 
given point. There are two other times to be conside: 
we will term them “Distance Time” and “Road Time.” 

“Distance (space in the direction of depth—I. D. R 
is the length of a prescribed unoccupied distance in yard 
by 88, the infantry rate of yards per minute. In ot! 
the time required to travel that distance. 

“Road Time” is the time it requires for the head of 
to travel from its position in camp to any designated 
advance. It can be measured by following the prescril» 
on foot, or, with proper care as to rate of march, mount 
if a map is available, it can be taken therefrom, by multi 
miles and fractions thereof by 1760 and dividing by &s, 
is the same thing, multipyling miles and decimal fractio: 

In the example below, the “road times” have been ta 


an assumed map. Had there been no map they w 


EXTRACT OF ADVANCE ORDER} 


Troops ° ° . 
3. (a) 
(b) The advance guard 
White Horse Tavert 
a. m., marching by t! 
ville-Whitetown Road 
(c) Main Body—lIn order of march: (c) The main body will f 
advance guard at 1,200 
ist Brig. 
ist Brig. F. A. 
2d Brig. 


Scaled distances on map 
abc—1.5 in. (1.5 x 20 equals 30 minutes Road Time) 
abd—1.2in.(1.2x20 ‘“ 2 ” “ ” 
aef —2.7 in. (2.7 x 20 ~ 2 ” i 
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n secured by the ‘staff officers concerned when they made the 
ination of the route to be followed by their organizations 
he march of the following day. 
[he brigade adjutants have examined the roads they will 
low tomorrow in marching to the initial point, “White Horse 
They have ascertained what width of column will be 
and they have in their possession, notes (the “column 
') of how long it requires for their respective units to pass 
int in the particular formation to be adopted in the coming 
rch 
Brigade adjutant, Ist Brigade 
\t what time must the head of my column leave “ec” in order 
ich assigned place in the column? 
tance Time equals 1,200/88 or 13.6, or 14 minutes 
ud Time equals, from map (or trial) 30 minutes 


Distance time minus road time equals minutes before (or 
after) 6:00 a. m. 


Consequently, the Ist Brigade must start marching toward the 


nitial point at 16 minutes before 6 a. m., and incidently, if the 
rigade adjutant of the Ist Brigade is asked at what time the Ist 


gade will clear the initial point, 6:14, the time of arrival of 
head of the Ist Brigade at “White Horse Tavern,” plus the 
umn time” of the Ist Brigade (whatever it is for the march 
mation, say, for column of squads, 20 minutes) will give the 


me of clearance of the Ist Brigade. 


me of arrival of head of. 1st Brigade....... .... 0214 a. m. 
lumn Time of ist Brigade.............. a 20 


ist Brigade will clear initial point... . er 6:34 a. m. 
brigade adjutant Ist Brigade, Field Artillery 
\t what time must the head of my column leave “d” in order to 
1 assigned place in the column? 


Distance Time equals 1,200/88 or 13.6, or 14 minutes 

Column Time of 1st Brigade. 20 a 
Total of preceding times..............: 34 

Road Time, abd........ 24 


10 


Distance time plus column time of preceding unit minus road 


time equals minutes before (or after) 6 a. m. (14 plus 
20) 


24 equals plus 10, and the result being positive, 
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the Ist B rigade Field Artillery must start at 6:10 
“column time” being, say 58 minutes, it will clear “W) 

Tavern” at 6:34 a. m. (time of clearance of preceding 
58 minutes, plus the usual halt of 15 minutes, or, 7:1; 

- Brigade adjutant, 2d Brigade— 

At what time must the head of my column leave “ 
to reach assigned place in the column ? 

Distance Time equals 1,200/88 or 13.6, or 14 minute : 
Column Time of Ist Brigade 20 
Column Time of 1st Brig. Filed een .58 
Add 15 minutes for first halt . aoe 
Total of preceding times.............107 
kg. 8 ee 
53 

Distance time plus (two) column times plus halt 
road time equals minutes before (or after) 6 a. m. 
plus 58 plus 15)—54 equals plus 53, and the result being 
the 2d Brigade must start at 6:53 a. m. 

This is given with the idea of following out the entir: 
but as a matter of practice, the Brigade adjutant, 2 
could ascertain the time at which the preceding Field 
Brigade would clear the initial point, 7:47 a. m., and 


] 


the road time of the 2d Brigade, 54 minutes, giving th 


hour of starting at 6:53 a. m. 

Expressed in a few words, the method proposed 
pends on the following: 

To obtain the time at which any unit assigned 
a column should leave its camp, add all the time elem: 
must precede the unit in the column, add the tinx 
(i. e., distance time) of any unoccupied space in tli 
add also the time equivalent of any halts, and from th 
these subtract the time it requires for the given unit 
the initial point. If the result is negative, subtract it 
hour at which the leading unit clears the initial point ai 
result is positive add it to the time at which the leadi 
clears the initial point. 

Using the terms “if negative, subtract ; if positive, add” 
of the formula, and consequently, of the undesirable, 
only a compact expression of a quite plain process. 

A little consideration will show that it is nothing 


~ 
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reviation of the method used at present—an abbreviation in 
it keeps all terms in the unit sought for, time; and an im- 
ement, it is thought, in that by the use of “column time’”’ it 
and accurately measures the length of a column under all 
‘tions. It measures the actual column on the actual road, 
measure of the column is accurately elastic, whereas the 
ning of men and wagons into lineal length of column gives 
its upon which no dependence can be placed. 
this method is more complicated than the present one, it is 
rthless. ‘To the writer, it has appeared as being more simple 
lerstanding and application. 


To WHITETOWN 


WHITE HORSE TAVERN 


rs 


° ail 
\Z7/\Narst Brig. Fe a. 
lst Brigs’s 


1 


aa\2d Brige 








To BROWNSVILLE 


Scale—One inch equals one mile. 





The Target in Target Practice. 
By Lieut. Robert C. Cotton, 20th Infantry. 


HE target in target and field practice is the crit 

which the soldier trains his eye to become 

to the appearance of the objective for his rifl 
It is the goal for the best concentration of his vision 
in peace time and for these and more in war time; pri 
ability to hit and thus partially or completely destroy hi 
will mean self-preservation, the first desire of the aver 

Generally speaking, I believe that we endeavor 
war-time conditions throughout our peace training. 
however, some notable exceptions to this generaliz 
among these exceptions must be classed the failure of | 
to simulate in color, shape, size, and appearance, the 
which would confront us in actual service. 

On the offensive or defensive, we shall see, as our 
and aiming point, except on rare occasions, a mound 
varying from the small mound of the light skirmishe: 
to the complete field work. At times, we may see a hat 
a shoulder, or an arm, sometimes all of these, but ra: 
More frequently, especially during the earlier stages of 1 
the low mound of earth will be the only indication of t} 
abouts of the enemy, usually the sole objective for rifl 
gun, and field-artillery fire. 

We are now about to create a reserve from which we 
recruit our first field forces in actual service. In order tl 
efficiency of existing units be not lowered, we must 
reserve from men who have acquired the maxima otf 
ideas concerning war-time conditions. This must be th« 
ultimate result of their training with the colors. If thi 
is accomplished, we can then assume that our reserve will 
actuality in efficiency when called back to the colors for 
service. Under such conditions, it will not be a force of garri 
trained ex-soldiers, sadly in need of training for the field 

Assuming to be paramount the desire to make correct 
lasting impressions upon the soldier before he leaves th 
there must be instilled in him an exact idea of the appearance and 
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the objective for his rifle fire, or precious time must be 
to instruction along these lines in mobilization camps 

the reservist can be sent to the front with correct ideas 
individual fire control and direction. He must know: 

[he appearance of the objective on varied terrain and under 
climatic conditions; 

The vulnerability of the objective at various ranges; 

The aiming point for his raised sight leaf and battle sights; 

The point of strike desired on the target or the vulnerable 


limits of the zone adjacent to the target within which 
may be considered to be effective or protective. 
wuld seem that these results might best be accomplished 
utilizing a pasteboard or wooden target of neutral color of 
ral shape and dimensions shown in Figure 1. 








"e----- -~— ---36"-— 


Fig. 


It will be noted that the mound of the light trench is shown 
with a portion of the head, shoulder and arm in silhouette exposed 
above the top of it. The mound itself is a foot high and three 
feet wide at the base, on the asumption that there will be approxi- 

tely one man per yard on the firing line. The other dimensions 
ire as shown in the figure. 

Consider this to be the unit target; that is, the target for all 
target-range work after the use of the sights and the principles 
f correct aiming have been taught by the aid of the bull’s-eye 
target at short ranges. The 5-space is taken to be the head, 
shoulder, ricochet-producing space within which ricochets will 
hit the head, shoulder, or arm, and the penetrable portion of the 
mound, within which rocks, dirt or flying fragments of bullets 
will produce a silencing of the fire. The 4-space is taken to be the 
upper half of the mount not included in the 5-space, and the 
3-space, the lower half of the mound. 
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Target an Section. 
Fig. 2. 


This target would, if used for the individual target pr 
simulate field conditions to a greater degree than anyt 
have had in our service up to the present time. It 
appearance of the actual service objective. It can bi 
any terrain and under any climatic conditions (See Fig. 2). 
vulnerability of the target would simulate quite accurately tha 
of an intrenched skirmisher at any range. The aimi: in 
for the raised sight-leaf or battle sight can be quite accurately 
determined either for a single skirmisher’s shelter or for a con- 
tinuous shelter in attack or defense. The point of strike desired 
that is, the 5-space, can be distinguished at all ranges within 
the limits of vision of an intrenched skirmisher. It will be noted 
that the limiting zone for effective fire are the 5 and 4-spaces 
and that hits within the 3-space are presumed to denote that a 
more or less protective fire is being delivered. 

For the field firing of squads, platoons, and larger unit 
individual or unit targets can be set up end to end for continuou 
trenches and at irregular intervals to simulate any other forma- 
tion of an enemy in attack or defense (See Figs. 3 and 4) 


Y, iY Wy Yj 7 
Compesite Target 
simulating a 
Gontinuocs” imtrenchment 
Fig. 3. 
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Com pee ite Target 


simwulatin 
Moving troops . 
Fig. 4. 


For individual long-range firing, several, say 4, of these unit 
targets would be placed end to end as in Fig. 3, thus making a 
composite target. A single course can be given all soldiers 
firing the rifle, and depending upon the percentage made during 
record practice, the various classifications for pay and {badges — 
marksman, sharpshooter and expert rifleman—may be deter- 
mined; or if it be desired, more long-range firing on the composite 
target may be added to the initial course for the higher and more 
difficult tests. It is, however, believed that a single course for 
all men firing should be adopted; this course to be based upon 
the unit and composite targets described above and to be divided 
into three portions arranged according to the difficulties which 
would obtain. 

All men attaining the required percentage of proficiency on 
the least difficult portion would become, by such proficiency, 
marksmen; all those marksmen attaining the required percentage 
on the next portion would become sharpshooters; and finally, 
all those sharpshooters attaining the required percentage on the 
final stage would be expert riflemen. All men should fire the 
whole course of three parts in its entirety, as the fire efficiency 
of an organization or unit is not that of its best shots but that of 
the total unit as such, for with the exception of some isolated 
cases when individual good shots are told off to do some special 
sharpshooting, the unit as a whole participates in the firing; 
hence the need for practice at all ranges by all men, at targets 
simulating service objectives. 
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Moreover, the firing should be done in all seasons of ¢} 
order to accustom the soldier to campaign and firin; 
at all times. Perhaps a logical system for firing would | 
to actual firing one day of each week throughout th: 
certain allowances in this system for commands whi 
of their stations, experience the extremes of climate 1 
a campaign could not be conducted. 


Again, the estimation of distance, a very important 


soldier’s training, should be made as much like servic: 
as possible. The soldier should learn to estimate dis: 
objects, similar in appearance and visibility to th 

he would fire in campaign. The target explained abo 
seems to satisfy such conditions. 

As a target for machine guns, the target as set up a1 
3 and 4 would be those at which the machine-gun 
would fire in battle—those which would give results 
surate with the revealing of the machine-gun positio: 
consequent attraction and concentration of the en 
until the machine guns were destroyed or silenced. 

As a target for field artillery, 3 and 4 would be ver 
The effect of shrapnel and shell could be readily determi: 
an area occupied by these targets. The gunners w 
aiming points in direct fire and targets in indirect fir 
like objectives in actual service. The battery officer 
receive much valuable practice in fire direction at such t 
just as would company and troop officers of Infantry and C 

From the general sheaf of fire and cone of dispersi 
officer directing the fire would soon begin to realize ar 
how battle firing would appear to him and just how it 
controlled, directed, and delivered for the maximum 
telling effect with due consideration to the conservation of ammuni 
tion, the conduct of the advance or defense and the use 
natural or improvised. 

These ideas are advanced for the consideration of tho 
realize that there must be a change in our target practice, 1 
desire to simulate battle conditions, and this we must do, i! 
expect from our reservists a military knowledge and pre; 
sufficient to permit their joining the colors in the field for t 
service at once, 





Observations of‘ an Inspector-Instructor 
By Lieutenant Fay W. Brabson, 23d Infantry 


SECTION of an Act of Congress dated March 3, 1911, 
provides that “Upon the request of the Governors of the 
several states and territories concerned, the President may 
detach officers of the active list of the army from their proper 
mmands, for duty as Inspector-Instructors of the Organized 
Militia.” 
Under this law about 70 officers were detailed in 1911, and by 
19/4 this number has been increased to about 85. 
Having reported for this duty on June 1, 1911, I now, the 
iddle of November, 1914, find myself, with one other, the dean 
the Inspector-Instructors of the United States, and while 
of service does not axiomatically mean increased effi 
y, even of the same person at different stages of the duty, 


till experience often counts for something, and so I am giving 


. few observations for what they are worth. 

While strictly speaking the initiation of steps for such a detail 
lies in the hands of the several governors, we know that they are 
ften passive, as are their adjutants general, and that the filling 
of the positions devolves upon the Division of Militia Affairs, 
which may see fit to find out from officers whether or not the 
letail will suit them before issuing the necessary orders. 

These notes are primarily for such officers as may be given 
the chance to accept or reject such detail, and in addition are a 
few remarks that may help officers just after appointment, and 
before they have become familiar with the general scheme of 
work with the Organized Militia. Or again, provision might be 
made to cover the case of the Regular Army officers who are not 
so strictly “regular” that they will not volunteer for detached 
service of this kind. And further, there will be appended a few 
ieral remarks that are based principally on the unofficial re- 
narks of the militia officers from many states, and show the 


ger 
attitude of some, at least, towards the ariny, or rather towards 
a particular bureau of the army. It is recognized throughout that 
local study can set one right with special situations that 
irise and necessarily can have no place for discussion here 
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The first remarks might properly be devoted to th 
of the desirability of the militia detail, and along this |i: 
had many letters and personal inquiries. In passing, 
be remarked that there is a comforting measure of inde; 


accorded an Inspector-Instructor that makes the detail ; 
particularly if fresh from long service. I think it equally true th 
most inspectors will remain on the job; that they will not confyse 
liberty with license, and will be true to the strictest calls of dyn 
whether or not there may be any check on their goings and 
comings. 
sirability will be by propounding a few suggestive qui 

Would you object to the feature of being away from 
at least one hundred days a year, the absence distributed { 
most part between April and September? 

Are you fond of teaching, because many days must be 
this work or in the kindred job of preparing examinat 
turing, criticising solutions, etc. ? 


Probably as good a way as any to answer this questi: 


Have you a tactful manner, making the reply dependent w 
knowledge of your inner self, and not on the reply of 
to the query? 

Having answered the above questions satisfactorily to , 
and having secured the detail, the next thing will be | 
noiter the ground. By this I mean to “find yourself 
new relationship. In the first place, you must make you 
liked by all the best officers and men in the militia of the 
This statement is made with full knowledge of Napoleon 
that “when a king is said to be a kind man, the reign is a fa 
In all standing armies it is not remarkable to find the most 
ble officer not particularly well liked personally. ‘There 1 
necessity binds one to service and association. In the Organized 
Militia, on the other hand, if you are “persona non grata’’ there 
will develop many loopholes to escape your very presence by 
nonattendance, resignation, etc. You must be tactful to b 
successful, and as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a di 
Discussion of personality must be tabooed. Military talk 
critical is like unto wireless waves in speed and activity 
differs therefrom principally in inaccuracy of reproducti 
idiosyncracy of lines of direction. Military men are traditional! 
sensitive—“sudden and quick in quarrel.” Give, therefore, ' 
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ground for offense. -There must be criticism. Be sure to be 
‘ust in administering it. You will sometimes be wrong. When 
nvinced, do not be ashamed to admit it. 

Keing a full fledged Inspector-Instructor, every officer naturally 
has in mind a standard that he means to secure for the troops 
he is assigned to, by his inspection and instruction. Too many 
oficers accentuate the duties of the inspector to the neglect of 
‘he second function of the offce—that of instruction. A 
mediocre officer of the Regular Army can quickly find more 
wrong with the best of the National Guard organizations than 
a highly trained instructor can correct in some time, and why 
not? Is it not the time of three officers taken up daily in smooth- 
ing out the rough points shown by a trained Regular Army com- 
pany? With more and better instruction of the Guard, there would 
be fewer weak spots to be located by the successive inspectors 
provided the personnel had not changed too much. It becomes, 
then, largely a question of readjustment of standard. ‘The 
regular officer who expects to find or to make a Regular Army 
organization is to be disappointed, and already starting out by 
ing unreasonable, will become, if he does not revise or set up 

actical instead of an ideal standard, more or less of a failure 
his new role. 


‘fi 


It has always seemed to me to be a mistake to detail lieu- 
tenants as permanent Inspector-Instructors, for no matter what 
their qualifications, there is always the feeling on the part of 
captains who peculiarly are the backbone of the National Guard— 
and higher officers of the guard, of the presence of that ineffable 
influence that rank carries. We do not have to leave the Regular 
\rmy to find that enlisted men render more loyal service to a 
mediocre captain than to an efficient young lieutenant, and it is 
part of the experience of us all, and has been the subject of 
comment by high and low military men of all time, that officers 
serve better and as a rule respect more the officers of higher 
grade than they do senior officers of the same grade with them- 
selves. This is merely a tribute to rank, and is natural. Further- 
more, as under the strict law a state must maintain a regiment 
before it can participate in the fund for the maintenance of the 


Organized Militia, and as a corrallary have an Inspector-Instruc 
tor, it follows that every officer on militia duty will be dealing 
in terms of a regiment and as there is so wide a scope of 
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knowledge required for full performance of the dut 
seem best that these choice opportunities should go 
older officers who presumably are better fitted to fulfill 
tions and who merit more the splendid chances of mal 
on a larger scale. Many a young lieutenant under th 
rule is called upon to get up details for brigade maneuy 

to select camp sites and bases of supply for large com: 
solve transportation problems and to have a voice in f 

a policy that will affect thousands of men and be a fa 
decision of weighty issues. 

A few words as to the scope of the work. ‘The militia i: 
tion year may be said to begin with the indoor school 
first of November, during which period the officers pur 
tematic course of study that in many states, on account 
of funds to pay traveling expenses, and lack of enthus 
port by the higher officers, degenerates into a corr 


school course that to some is as unsatisfactory as trying 1 


the gentle art of dancing by following diagrams. As t} 
for laxity in performing duty in armory schools is 
to be swift or severe, there are many laggards. This 
cates more and more every year the organization of 
into sections, and hinders uniform advancement. 1 
well defined and not distant limit to coordination of met! 
instruction possible throughout the United States, local in! 
are so paramount. VPost graduate schools particular] 
personal service of Inspector-Instructors for best result 
lies the best opportunity to lay the foundation for field 
efficiency, an ability to carry out successfully field n 
and field firing problems, which to the knowing estab! 
standard of the measure of efficiency of the training eit! 
to subjects chosen for study or effectiveness of method 
use of the war game is a distinct aid to interest, particul 
post graduate officers, and provided, of course, there is a 
whose superior military attainments make his decisions 
and unquestioned. The guiding influence of the Insp 
structor is well-nigh indispensable here. 

During the same season schools for noncommissioned 
should be organized. The prevailing trouble here is that th 


not always made interesting. A way to avoid this error, is, wh: 


practicable, to organize schools by battalions instead of by 
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The men inthis case get different ideas from different 
‘nstructors. In all cases it is essential that a formal course should 
be outlined and that the different instructors have time to prepare 
themselves and that they do prepare themselves. One of the 
best ways of creating interest is to work up small field problems 
between the companies and pit the noncoms and their commands 
against each other, and later to use the lessons of this field work 
as a basis for discussion. Incidentally, this work stimulates re- 
ruiting and fosters the interest of outsiders. Above all, re- 
member that a printed progressive scheme of the work to be 
lone is a “sine qua non” to the best use of the time, and the 
larger the number of prepared instructors the better. 

For the men there are indoor drills and indoor gallery com- 
petitions. The ingenuity of the directing instructor will be taxed 
to help company commanders solve the problem of attendance, 
which, in the South, where through lack of funds the armories 
are too often not made attractive, is one of the hardest problems 
there is. In the absence of club features, the “movies” get the 
men, who nowadays would rather pay for their entertainment 
than to amuse themselves, and, so long as the general public takes 
no interest at all in the welfare of the local companies, it is hard 

) blame them. In fact, if the public remains neutral instead of 
overtly hostile, we generally consider ourselves lucky. It takes 
1 fine sense of duty to persist in an undertaking so few thank 
me for. A right step in improving drill is taken if one can 
onvince company commanders that drilling does not consist 
merely in repeating commands for a given period—killing so 
much time as it were—but is to give the soldier a habit; in this 
ise, that of obeying without conscious effort, and without ac 
complishing this, time is killed indeed. One common fault of 
‘ompany commanders is to fail to point out flaws of execution 
before a second execution of the same movement. 

The details of this work will have to be mapped out with the 

conditions in mind. Some officers in small states can 


riy 


give considerable personal supervision to all these activities; in 


tate with a large guard this would be manifestly impossible 
even with lots of money available for traveling expenses. The 
plan of the winter work has been standardized somewhat by 
Circular No. 3, Division of Militia Affairs, which is advisory 
rather than mandatory. It is of course recognized that the 
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best instruction is practical and comes from perso: 
between instructor and instructed. Unfortunately 
states, notably in the Southern group, the appropri 
military purposes is so small that the Inspector-Instru 
not move about much without incurring an expense | 
be prohibitive. In the absence of a greater number of 
Instructors who could be located so as to require much | 
to visit all the organizations under their charge at 
intervals, theoretical instruction must be impart 
senior or specially apt militia officers in their local arm 
general oversight from the Adjutant General’s Offic: 
The Sergeant-Instructors may be made valuable ass 
work. Unfortunately they necessarily are few in nu 
poor states lack funds to send them around often. Cor 
extra good management must be used to prevent their | 
Often the dates of drill must be arbitrarily fixed from 1 
office, so that in the case of scattered companies the se: 


i 


visit each of a group of stations in turn, and get in a 1 


of instruction with a minimum expenditure of tran 
charges. 

In the case of auxiliary arms or corps, the servic 
Sergeant-Instructor can be used to more constant advai 
here drill proper is at a minimum, and so, where even just 
are present, the same class of instruction can be inj 
to many. 

As organization efficiency in fire action is the sum of | 
efficiency plus team work, and fire is everything, to “| 
men to shoot” becomes a great slogan. In the State oi 
see, authority was gained last year to hold eight indo 
competitions during the winter months, with money prizes | 
from appropriation under Section 1661 R. S. This sams 
and no doubt attributable to the winter work, there were n 
than twice as many men qualifying on the range as ever | 
the state. 

During the period January Ist to June Ist, every 
annual inspection and report on state headquarters, 
ranges, store houses, and on every organization is made 
is a tedious and monotonous operation with a scattered comn 
involving early rising, late retiring, and the listening 
excuses. The property all must be counted and satisfacto1 
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nations given of discrepancies. The inspector must be very 


-areful to do the officer and his organization no injustice. He 


sjust bear in mind the limitations of time and personnel, and too 
{ten of armory facilities and equipment placed upon the com- 

Later, the department will furnish the adjutant general 
of the state extracts from these reports, and as these often will 
be transmitted to the officer criticized, it is well to keep this 
fact in mind when making the report, in order that tactful lan- 
guage may surely be employed. 

Next in point of time come the camps of instruction for of- 

Some states have been sending selected noncommissioned 

ficers to the same encampment, and in their cases devoting the 
ings to drills and the afternoons to giving elementary tactical 
walks, to instruction in map making and field service generally. 
[hat these schools are very valuable, every progressive National 
Guardsman knows. To get the most from them, their location 
should be such as to afford undulating ground for illustrating 
the several tactical situations contemplated; if possible, there 
should be terrain for field firing, and, as many officers come into 
the guard from civil life without prior training, it is well to 
have a target range so that a few principles may be taught these 
oficers before they take their units to the range later. In the case 
noncommissioned officers, their organization into a provisional 

mpany, at war strength if possible, gives true ideas. Such a 

mpany can be handled by one officer. In field work, one 
ficer, however, can hardly manage more than fifty noncommis- 
ioned officers. In the case of student officers, the maximum 
umber in a section for efficient instruction of all kinds, should 

tt be over twenty. Another point to bear in mind: the officer 
1 making out the schedule for the camp can not be too careful 

select first those subjects that can not be taught so easily by 
correspondence, and second, those subjects the officers concerned 
ire most in need of studying. 

\s many of the same officers will attend these schools from 
year to year, interest will lag unless new treatment is given the 
work or new subjects offered. And while officers occasionally 
nust be shown that they can learn something about outpost 
duty in a terrain exercise, even if they “did have that subject 
the year before,” it is equally true that the ground has not been 
varied in the past as much as would seem for the best. For 
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instance, Elements of Field Engineering certainly 

play in every sustained engagement and yet in these sc! 
rare that instruction is given in anything except hasty ent; 
ments, and too often not in this. Field firing problems 
worked out here and yet they are the nearest approac! 
training we have. 


Next in order comes the maneuver period of ten d 


even years this must be made a joint camp—that is, unit 
Regular Army must participate to fill the conditions 
funds from special congressional appropriation for man 


be available. Usually some large centrally located 
established where the Organized Militia of one or more 
are assembled. Sometimes, however, only one state part 
in either case the Regular Army must be represented 

On odd years the states have their own encampme: 
heretofore target practice has been stressed. Latterly, however 
the dividing line has been less marked and joint encampments 
have had some range practice and state encampments | 
bined maneuver campaigns with target practice. 

A field inspection report must be made out and the i: 
properly should consider his dual relation and make his st 
do justice both to the organization and to the Federal Gover- 
ment. Strategic array of words as well as tactical massing of 
facts will often have to be resorted to in certain cases 

Again must sound judgment be exercised in selecting gr 
fitted for practical instruction. It is at this season that the prir 
ciples learned by officers and men in the theoretical seas: 
opportunity of application. Now may staff officers apply their 
knowledge. It would seem that often too much help from stat 
headquarters is given, and this is harmful in that these off 
as well as the line should be trained to meet emergencies 

As all maneuver and combat exercises are to secure practice 1! 
handling troops in campaign and on the battlefield we have been 
requiring in our states that at least half of the ten day period | 
spent in a practice march and sustained problem in the 1 
of a maneuver campaign with a change of camp* site daily 
Reasonable proficiency in drill should be a condition precedent 
to participation in the camp at all, and consequently no tim 
should be allotted to close order instruction in camp. To say the 
least, it is poor economy of time to give instruction in 


iv¢ 
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which could have been and presumably has been satisfactorily 
given at the armory. 

So often too much ground is covered in the limited time avail- 
able, and errors of one day are not impressed because there is a 
different problem for next day, and a new class of mistakes, 
another case of “Tell” unhorsing “Do.” Again, too often duties 
of a higher grade than are likely to be applied for a long time 

the officers concerned, are taken up. 

‘In the National Guard so often a development of the enemy 
is so imperfectly carried out and the fight brought on without 
sufficient data having been obtained to form the basis for analysis 
and the chance for a right decision, I have tried to discourage 
the “get-together movement” and have had recall sounded so 
early in the action that many of the officers have felt that the 
problems have not progressed far enough. I always assure 
them that bayonets are not invariably needed to decide small 
maneuvers—that the faults committed by the time these troops 
have got within 800 yards would generally afford data sufficient 
for a decision. 

Night operations are difficult to carry on but for the attack 
have become of such recognized value that more time must soon 
be spent in this work. Even if the use of blank ammunition is 
precluded, and actual contact not gained, the value of the lessons 
f night marching without getting lost may hardly be over-stated. 

In the case of small organizations, provisional companies should 
be formed by consolidating two or more for instruction purposes, 
and giving the officers in turn a chance to command. Less time 
with a real company will teach more with green troops than 
more time with a skeleton organization, where so much has to 
be represented or imagined. 

To illustrate that the National Guard has not had enough 
training to do work unconsciously, one has but to observe that 
on every maneuver field the best trained companies forget to 
apply the theory to the ground, and the twin essentials for a 
successful attack; effective fire and advancement rarely find 
exemplars of both factors at the same time. Movement will 
either be too rapid when superiority of fire will be lost or, with 
effective fire, advance will be too slow or else forgotten, and 
either is fatal to success. 

The annual rifle and pistol competitions and the subsequent 
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selection of the state rifle team to take part in the di 
national matches complete the cycle of main topics for 
However, there are special odd jobs coming up like t! 
gation of alleged thefts of property, the loss of property 
fire, the question of the availability of rifle ranges 
purchase thereof, the editing of bulletins to keep 
informed of current local news and to call attention 
tions, etc. 

So many officers of the National Guard of various sta 
in my presence, criticized the Division of Militia A 
detailing officers permanently with states, or at W: 
who temperamentally, or from lack of experience, 
familiar with the needs of the Organized Militia, a: 
quently were not helpful thereto, or again, were out of 
with the National Guard, that I feel here like making 
ment as their common expression. If it is to be a volur 
ter, why not arrange to give prospective candidates a t) 
joint maneuvers, or at annual spring inspection of ari 
troops. Many an officer who has come to this duty 
different mood, has found out that not only would he not war 
detail, but that it would be positively distasteful. On 
hand, many officers who are luke warm at first, hay 
highly enthusiastic over the possibilities of the worl 
should be no need of comment as to which class will 
work with the militia. 

There is a fault Inspector-Instructors will fall into if 
not careful. They will become attached to their charg 
while criticizing them without favor, will, in a way, resent { 
just criticism of others, and will assume an attitude of 
and apologizing for and explaining away the faults 
organizations, when the faults have been pointed out by 
We have all noticed the proneness of officers at man 
lean towards the troops to which they are attached whe: 
judgment, even though they have been with certain troo 
just a few days. 

In countries where war is always a probability, the general 
comment is that officers and men perform with avidity the duties 
they expect to perform at the outbreak of war. The possibli 
hope of promotion during the war does not dampen their ardor 
as to the interest to be taken in the work at hand, and all hands 
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rk as if war were really sure to come. On the other hand, 

vith the United States, there is difficulty of getting the best 
service, because the men feel as if no one is taking any interest 
» what they are striving to do for the state, and then again, the 
possibility of war—even to the man convinced of its bare pos- 
sibility as shown by the fact that he is training in a haphazard 
way for it which is about the best we can say for much of the 
National Guard—is so remote that the spur of immediate action 
is dulled by the hope of again invoking the special Providence 
hat cares for the United States, and by the valor of ignorance 
ad its principal ramification, the belief of the invincibility of 
\merican troops. Volunteers learn so rapidly, not so much 
because they are a different class of men, as because there is a 
resent hope that the theory shortly will be put into practice. 
\Var must have been imminent or else the volunteers would not 
ive been called out at all, and they learn rapidly, just as those 

who are about to go to a foreign country learn the language more 
uickly than when they study it in school, not expecting to use it. 


1 


In the absence of enthusiasm begotten of public interest and 
widits and in the absence of that reasonable chance of adven- 


re which imminence of war offers to compensate them for the 


crifice of spending time preparing themselves for war, it 
seems that some way must be devised for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the men in those states which can not or will not 
lo so of their own volition. 

While it is held by many experienced officers that the National 
ward, with its great limitation of time and facilities, can not, 
der the present system, in peace time, evolve an officer suffi- 
iently well rounded out to show the required form, socially and 
technically, to justify his appointment in time of war, to as high 
a grade as that of colonel, except rarely, the same officers would 
t the same time claim that many National Guard officers lack 

time and opportunity to make of themselves excellent 
olonels and occasionally good general officers. These higher 
officers should be given a better chance. Often the troops of a 
livisional district composed of troops of several states, are sent 
in turn to the same camp. Would it not be well to assemble 
them at the same time and give them brigade and divisional 
organizations temporarily, assigning the commanders that would 
command them in the event of the organization of a volunteer 
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force for war? Whether the higher commanders ari 
Regular Army or from the Organized Militia, they 
in peace time some little practice for war time. 

A word, now, as to the location of the Inspector-| 
The policy of the War Department is to detail, if desi: 
governors, to the ultimate limit of one officer per regin 
the officers are available. In case the state is not poor 
troops badly scattered an officer would be able sever 


year to make the rounds often enough to stir up 


whether from fear on the part of company command: 
report, or from desire to get a good one. The mere 
ment of his prospective visits would give company com: 
basis on which to work for stirring up increased atte 
for furbishing up the property and renovating the ar: 

It has struck me that the least money should be 
factor, or I will say at least a strong factor in the deter: 
of the number of Inspector-Instructors to a state, and 1 
sarily the possession of the most troops. A rich state 
mean a populous state with ample military appropriatior 
normal sized guard, can easily arrange its schedule s 
the Inspector-Instructor around to all the troops in 
poor state, definition antithetical to the above, must 
activities of its Inspector-Instructor to rare visits, at 
erally the troops of a poor state are widely scattered, a: 
assembled only once a year, the Inspector-Instructo: 
handicapped. 

A final word as to his opportunities. To paraphrase | 
of an empire builder, “There is so much to be done, and 
to do the work,” that those on the job must be patient, 
tactful and above all, optimistic, to get the best results 
men having these qualities, a great deal has been done, a1 
yet be done for this potential body that contains much splendid 
material for a mighty engine of war, if certain essential part 
added, and certain extra parts are discarded, and all the whee! 
and bearings put in their proper position and tried out befor 
the strain of war comes. 





Handling of Recruits in the 
National Guard.” 


By Maj. Joseph Klapp Nichols, | st Infantry, Pennsylvania 
National Guard. 


Y FIRST thought on receiving the assignment to deliver 

this lecture was that it would be almost impossible to 

talk to an audience composed of so many different 
elements. If the talk was planned from the view-point of the 
company officers it might prove uninteresting to the enlisted men, 
particularly privates and recruits, because it would fail to touch 
their military experiences to any extent; on the other hand, if 
it was addressed only to the enlisted men the officers would feel 
that it was not meant for them, consequently, hold nothing of in- 
terest to them. More mature consideration showed that this 
view was incorrect, because there are represented here all of the 
elements making up the problem of handling recruits. 1 shall 
therefore attempt to speak to each of these elements. 

The recruit is the base upon which our whole military organi- 
zation rests. 1f he is of the proper physical and mental make-up 
and is at all times mentally alert, and if he is properly instructed, 
he will in time become an efficient soldier, noncommissioned of- 
ficer and officer. However, if he fail in doing his part or is im- 
properly instructed he will at all times be handicapped and fall 
short of that perfection which is expected of him. The im- 
pressions of the military service, of the organization which he 
joins, of the officers, noncommissioned officers and members of 


that organization received at his entrance into the military serv- 
ice, will unquestionably influence the recruit in his future military 
history. Captain James A. Moss, 24th U. S. Infantry, on page 
228 of his Officers’ Manual says: 


“The recruit is, of course, ignorant of all military matters, but 
he is usually willing to learn and will submit without complaint 
to more hours of instruction than ever afterwards in his military 
career. Much of his unsoldierly conduct and awkwardness— 
irom which he frequently reaps humiliation through harsh and 
ill-considered correction—is the direct result of ignorance for 
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which he is in no way responsible. He should not 
absorb a knowledge of military propriety from contact 
soldiers (whose habits and manners in this regard 
furnish very poor examples), but his ignorance s| 
moved by patient and systematic instruction.” 


Remembering the importance of this matter, let u 
then, the elements composing it. 

The first element is the company officer upon who 
decision as to the character of the instruction the recr 
and the selection of the recruit instructor. When we | 
carefulness with which schools, colleges and universit 
up their curriculums and select the members of thei: 
we shall see that the responsibility of the company of 
matter is a heavy one. 


The scope of the instruction given the recruit would 


based, in large measure, upon what is expected of him 
life in the military service. For this reason there 
subjects in which the National Guard recruit should | 
struction in addition to those subjects covered by 
given the army recruit. 

Circular No. 3, issued by the Division Militia Affair 
of the Chief of Staff, War Department, dated Washingt 
ruary 26, 1914, as a guide for the theoretical and practi 
tion of the organized militia, prescribes the following 11 
for infantry recruits: Military courtesy and soldier) 
personal hygiene and first aid; mechanism, nomenclatur: 
care of the rifle; school of the soldier and the squad 
would seem well to add—the duties of a sentinel on out 
on guard duty ; the care and use of clothing, arms, and e 
preliminary instruction in the use of the rifle, both as 
weapon and with the bayonet fixed; the meaning of hi 
enlistment; and such portions of the army regulations 
tary code of the State of Pennsylvania and the regul 
his regiment and company as may effect him during hi 

A strong objection may be urged against this—that 
which can be spared for recruit instruction is too limited t 
instruction in so many subjects. To this my answer !s 1! 
bane of our present military instruction in the National 
of Pennsylvania is that we are in too great a hurry to get t] 
over with. A recruit who does not receive some instructio 
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I] of these subjects enters his company with only a portion of 

eyes open, and therefore is unable to comprehend a great 

| that is going on around him. Such a recruit is the “mark” 

inspectors at our spring inspections and pulls down the 

g of his company proportionately. If we do not start 
we will have trouble at all times during our journey 


subjects prescribed in Circular No. 3 do not need any 
| on my part, as they are familiar to all here. In defense of 
the other subjects I should like to have a word to say. 
Owing to the limited time for armory instruction and the small 
‘e, it is practically impossible for the average company 
mmander to do any more in guard and outpost duty than to 
ict his officers and noncommissioned officers in their duties ; 
nd the duties of a sentinel are, consequently, very imperfectly 
taught 
For the personal satisfaction of the recruit himself, as well as 
for the credit of his organization, it would seem unnecessary 
to urge that he should be properly instructed in the care of his 
lothing, arms and equipment. I might further add that at the 
present time there is no provision at all for such instruction other 
a perfunctory attempt at the care of the rifle. Instruction 
in their proper use is also greatly neglected. Our State In- 
spectors are unanimous in calling attention to the ways in which 
certain parts of the enlisted man’s uniform and equipment are 
worn by him. This is very largely due to ignorance. 
Regarding instruction in the proper use of the rifle as a shoot- 
eapon, I cannot do better than quote from a book by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Montaigne, of the French Army, entitled “Method 
f Forming the Accurate Shot.” 


“Every soldier, barring physical defect (bad eyesight or nervous 
trembling), can become a good, even an excellent, shot. 

“Analyzed into its elementary actions the act of firing con- 
sists of two—aiming and discharging. To these two actions a 
third is generally added—holding. 

“The man will, therefore, be progressively trained—(1) in 
firing from the fixed rest; (2) in firing prone; (3) in firing in the 

itting and kneeling positions; (4) in firing in the standing posi- 
tion. 

‘This instruction will include for each class of fire—(1) pre- 
paratory exercises; (2) firing at reduced range; (3) firing at 
actual range 
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“Aiming is giving direction to the piece and the pic 
directed when the center of the rear sight notch, the 1 
front sight and the objective are on the same align 
eye is the organ by the aid of which the marksman ace: 
this alignment. 

“In discharging it is necessary that this second action t 
without modifying the direction of the aim and without n 
of the piece. 

“In general a man is unskilled through a single fauw! 
this slight fault, the cause of all the trouble, which must 
with the knife as a personal enemy.” 


These selections will, by suggestion, show how inadey 


instruction in this subject has been. The instruction in thy 

the rifle with the bayonet fixed is of equal importance 

graph 1, Manual of Bayonet Exercises, U. S. Army 19 

“The Infantry soldier relies mainly on fire action to di 
enemy, but he should know that personal combat is ofte: 

sary to complete the success and he must, therefore, be i: 

in the use of the bayonet.” The /nfantry Drill Regulations sta 
that “Confidence in their ability to use the bayonet gives the a: 
saulting troops the promise of success.” In a recent article on 
the bayonet in the /nfantry Association Journal, the writer says 
“The bayonet fixed on a rifle is a weapon the power of which is 
too often under-rated. The infantryman should be encouraged 
to take as much pride in his bayonet as the mounted soldier does 
in his sabre. The idea should not be permitted to prevail that 
the principal use of the bayonet is to mark the point for th 
shelter tent pole when laying out the camp after a day's mar 
Bayonet drill must be executed with the same vigor, perseveran 
and attention to details that attend any close order drill.” 

An explanation of the meaning of his oath of enlistment ai 
such portions of the army regulations, the military code of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the regulations of his regiment and 
company, would avoid many bitter misunderstandings whic! 
often arise between officers and men as to their respective rights 

The selection of an instructor is of equal importance with the 
decision of the subjects to be taught. The ideal instructor is one 
who is interested in and believes in his work and at the same 
time has a love for the game. Such an instructor will never 
fail to arouse some interest in the mind of any recruit 

In a recent article on “The Psychology of Discipline’ 
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\Major General John F. O’Ryan, commanding the National Guard 
of the State of New York, he has this to say concerning instruc- 
tors: “The instructor should be a close observer, for, while he 
may know the movements thoroughly himself, he may not be able 
to see at a glance whether the man has his correct position. 
He must be able to talk and impart his knowledge. He must be 
patient, as many recruits try as hard as they can and yet are not 
able to comprehend the movements at once.” 

Another element in the problem of handling recruits is the 
instructor, who is generally a noncommissioned officer, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of successfully carrying out the 
plans outlined by his company officers for the instruction of their 
recruits. If such plans are adequate and if he is able and does 
his full duty his recruits will be a credit to himself and his 
company officers. 

Among the things he should keep in mind is the fact that how- 
ever familiar to him they may be, everything with which the 
recruit meets in his military-life is absolutely strange and new to 
him. It is the duty of the instructor to make the recruit compre- 
hend clearly how each movement is executed. In other words, 
to create in the mind of the recruit a mental picture of the proper 
execution of the movement. He should be able to impress his 
tramed imagination on the untrained imagination of the recruit. 
When imparting this instruction, he should, at all times, be 
studying his problem and devising ways and means for securing 
results in the best way possible. He should become a student 
not only of the art of war but of human nature, particularly as 
illustrated by the recruits assigned to him. The instructor should 
be patient and considerate with the recruit and by his own bearing, 
speech and appearance should set an example for the young 
soldier. 

In Major General O’Ryan’s “The Psychology of Discipline” 
he says that the aim of constant drill is not to produce perfection 
but to create habit which should be our ally and not our enemy ; 
that the instructor should remember that a new movement exe- 
cuted in a faulty manner becomes a habit as rapidly as if it were 
executed as prescribed and that it is difficult to change and correct 
a faulty movement once established. It is the constant repetition 
of a movement, correctly done, that gives to the recruit the habit 
of doing that movement properly, so that unconsciously he exe- 
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cutes it at the proper command and in the proper mai 
attaining the necessary perfection. 

The third and last element is the recruit himseli 
he does, physically and mentally fitted to learn the wo 
properly instructed, it is his fault if he does not 
efficient soldier. Promotion and the gratification that 
us from feeling that whatever we have to do, we hav 
as well as the praise of our fellows, will be his reward 
nestly endeavors to get all out of the recruit instru 
is possible for him to get. 

Each company is a little government of itself. At 1 
this government, we find the commanding officer 
In his hands rests the power to say whether a man s! 
a member of his company and whether he can remair 
the exception of the lieutenants of the company, he 
other officers who are to assist him in the governm: 
company. He directs the policy of the company, whet! 
good or bad, and is responsible for results. The old 
“there are no poor regiments but many poor Colone! 
more true of militia companies. If the company com: 
willing to work and attends to business, he is sure to 
success. His success would be even greater if he 
his problem with an open mind and willingness to lea 


with prejudiced views. Captain Moss in his “Officers 


says: 


“With regard to his company the Captain stands 
light as the father to a large family of children. It is 
to provide for their comfort, sustenance and pleasure 
strict rules of obedience, punish the refractory and r 
deserving. 

‘The soldier usually has a decided feeling for his Cay 
even though it be one of hatred. With regard to the higher g 
of officers, he has respect for them according to regulatio1 
wise, for the most part he is indifferent. At the ver) 
knows whether his post or regimental commander kee} 
long at drill, and particularly whether he has any peculia 
The average soldier looks upon his Captain as by far | 
important personage in the command. 

‘There is no position in the army that will give as mu 
faction in return for an honest, capable, and conscient 
charge of duty, as that of Captain. There is a reward i 
done his full duty to his company that no disappointment 
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ion, no failure, can deprive him of; his seniors may over 
him in giving credits, unfortunate circumstances may defeat 
ndest hopes, and the crown of laurel may never rest upon 
brow, but the reward that follows upon the faithful discharg: 
luty to his company he cannot be deprived of by any dis 

neglect or injustice. 
is a small sovereign, powerful and great, in his littl 


fice in the State Militia so well illustrates the foolishness 

ting square pegs in round holes as that of company com 
Good company commanders are born and not made 

takes an extremely good judge of human nature to de 
whether a man has those peculiar qualities which will 

ble him to achieve success as a commanding officer of a 
company. In the first place he should possess a thorough 
wledge of the military profession, particularly covering his 
ties and responsibilities. He should have an innate sens« 

e and willingness to do justice whatever it may cost. A 
amount of personal magnetism is essential. He should 

mest at all times and in all matters. He should always be 
leader in affairs in which his company is participating as 
He should be a fairly good judge of human nature in 

that his selections of those who are to assist him in the 
lministration of the company, may prove a help and not a hin 
[le should know every man in his company, personally, 

ow his everyday life history. Wherever possible he should 

sist the men of his company in their troubles. Whenever any 
ndividual member of his company takes enough interest in com 
y affairs to suggest a plan or plans for improvement, he 
uid not discourage such a man by arbitrarily dismissing the 
latter without discussion. If the plan proposed requires the 
expenditure of money, it will preserve and increase the man’s in 
terest 1f he is requested to get together the figures showing the 
estimated cost to carry out his scheme. If a man’s plan should 
rove to be impracticable, it would pay to take the time to show 
the man in what particulars it is impossible to work out his plan 
[his way will preserve a man’s friendship for his company and 
is Captain. The usual method of company commanders of 
lismissing such plans in an arbitrary and curt manner is calcu- 
ated, not only to kill the man’s interest, but in many cases to 
make of him an enemy for the company and the Captain. One of 
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the most successful ways to gain the support of the con 
for the Captain to show his interest in the welfare of | 
particularly in camp and in the field. The company com: 
who sees that his men receive good meals and on time, w}y 
not keep his men at attention any longer than is al 
necessary, and who, in other ways, shows that he really | 
welfare at heart, will always have a good company. 

There are certain things the Captain should avoid, such 
making threats that he neither can nor will carry out; bull-dozing 
the men, either at company meetings or in camp, and a failure 
to realize that he is a trustee to whom is entrusted the time 
and energy of the men of his company and that he must 
that he is at all times endeavoring to accomplish the maximum 
results at the minimum expenditure of time. He should also 
remember what Captain Moss says: 


oer 


That while an officer can gruffly order a soldier to do a th 
and have his order obeyed, it should be remembered that as a rule 
human nature, especially American human nature, responds best 
to an appeal to pride, fairness, justice, reason and the nobler 
instincts of man. It is only in rare instances that the average 
man will give the best there is in him under coercion or pressure 
of authority. 

“There are few men who have not some good in them and this 
could generally be gotten at, if one only goes about it in the right 
way. Study your men and try to arouse in them pride and in- 
terest in their work. 

“The soldier first learns to respect, then to honor and finally 
to love the officer who is strict and just; firm but kind—and thi 
is the officer who will draw out of his men the very best there is 
in them. 

“Treat your men like men, and remember there is nothing that 
will so completely take the spirit out of a man as to find fault 
with him when he is doing his best.” 


no 
> 


The immediate assistants of a Captain are his First and Second 
Lieutenants. These officers and the Captain are elected by the 
men, subject to the approval of the State. There is much criti- 
cism on the part of a great many of our friends of this method 
of selection. So far as that criticism deals with the time for 
which an officer is elected, it would appear to be just; although 
in these days of judicial recall there is a growing dislike to life 
jobs. Where this criticism is directed against the means by 
which the officers are first selected, I feel that it arises from two 


thing: 
secon 
\ost 
groul 
chose 
lutel; 
it 1s ( 
for t 
In tl 
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things: first, a misunderstanding of the method itself; and 
secondly, failure of one part of the machinery to do its part. 
Most of the criticism against this method of selection rests on the 
ground that many of the officers chosen by this method are 
-hosen for their popularity solely, and are in many cases abso- 
iutely incompetent. While this is doubtless true in many cases, 
it is due to the failure of the State, through the agencies provided 
jor that purpose, to disapprove of selections made by the men. 
in this connection 1 am reminded of Thomas Jefferson's re- 
mark that “the people are not always the wisest but they are 
generally the safest depository of power.” The men of a com- 
pany who have associated with a man, are oftentimes in a better 
position to truly judge him than some officers of higher rank, 
to whom he has to be introduced. 

Physical examination by the State authorities goes no further 
than to show that the candidate is physically able to do his duty. 
His mental examination simply demonstrates how much he knows 
of the theoretical side of the military profession. His moral 
character, his executive ability, his financial responsibility, his 
character among those who know him, his business ability and 
many other qualities that are required are never ascertained 
by the present methods used by the State authorities to deter- 
mine whether they shall approve or disapprove of his election. 

To lighten his own burdens, and make possible greater prog- 
ress by his company, the captain should avail himself of the 
assistance of his two lieutenants. He owes this to the lieuten 
ants to enable them to progress. Whether the position of a 
lieutenant in the company is an enviable or an unenviable one, 
depends entirely upon his captain. If his captain is his friend, 
believes in him, praises him at all times to the other members 
of the company, and never says anything in criticism of him, 
his position is an enviable one. If his captain does not believe 
in him, criticizes him, either to a part or the whole of the com- 
pany, his usefulness is gone and his authority destroyed. There 
is a captain often met with in the militia who, meaning well, 
literally wears out his lieutenants. This is the captain who 


lacks aggressiveness and has one or two aggressive lieutenants 
under him. In this case, the men, knowing that the lieutenant 
or lieutenants are the stronger personalities, attribute to them 
all the hard work to which they are subjected, either individually, 
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or as a company; in other words, they feel sure th 
tenants “put the captain up to it.” 

It is equally important that the lieutenants should 
lutely loyal to the captain. The mere carrying out 
under compulsion is not loyalty. You must go furth 
lieve in those orders. The bane of much of our mili: 
disloyalty is the same evil which the Duke of Well; 
to eradicate in his army in Spain before he welded 
machine that destroyed Napoleon at Waterloo. A: 
of another officer injures not only that officer, but th: 
organization itself. Such criticism, particularly by 
is often evidenced, not so much by words, but by 
as shrugs of the shoulders, unwillingness of manner, 
tain Moss’s “Manual for Officers” has a word for 


captain and lieutenants in saying 


“The company officers should set an example to t! 
dress, military bearing, system, punctuality and othe: 
qualities. It should be remembered that the neglige: 
periors is a cue for juniors to be negligent. 

“If the men of a company are careless and indifferent 
saluting and if they are shabby and lax in their dress 
pany commanders are to blame for it—company 
always correct defects of this kind if they only try 

“The character and efficiency of officers and the 1 
which they perform their duties, are reflected in the cor 
deportment of their men. 

“Of course courage is a prerequisite quality for a g 
Every officer should seek to impress his men that he would 
them to do nothing involving danger that he would | 
be willing to do under similar circumstances. 

“If a company officer be ignorant of his duties, his 
soon find it out and when they do they will have neither 
nor confidence in him. 

“Company officers should take an active interest 
thing that affects the amusement, recreation, happiness 
fare of their men. 

“The responsibility devolving upon company officers 
of war is great and serious—they are entrusted with 
of men and the lives of their fellow beings depend upor 
judgment and efficiency. Their mistakes are paid for in | 
blood. Officers should, therefore, in time of peace |} 
application and otherwise do everything possible to quali 
selves for their duties and responsibilities in time of war 

“What would you think of a pilot who is not capabl 
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niloting a boat trying to pilot a boat loaded with passengers ? 
()f an engineer who is not capable of running a locomotive, 
trying to runa passenger train?’ 

““Eyery officer should study himself carefully, he should analyze 
himself, place himself under a microscopic glass so as to dis- 
cover his weak points and he should then try, with his whole 
might and soul, to make these weak points strong points. If, for 
‘nstance, you realize that you are weak in applied minor tactics 
that you have ‘no bump of locality,’ or that you have a poor 
memory, or that you have a weak will, do what you can to cor 
rect the defects in your make-up. Remember Stonewall Jack 

n’s motto: ‘A man can do anything he makes up his mind 
to do.’ ” 

In addition to the two lieutenants, the captain is aided in 
mpany administration by his twelve noncommissioned officers 
ind his company clerk. Of the twelve noncommissioned officers, 
the first sergeant, the quartermaster sergeant and the six cor 
porals are absolutely essential to any well-organized company 
What has been said regarding relations between the captain and 
lieutenants is often more true of the relations between the cap 
tain and the first sergeant. The captain must, at all times, sup 
port the first sergeant to the limit and the first sergeant must 
iso be absolutely loyal to his captain. It may be said of the 
rst sergeant as has been said of the captain,—that he is born 
nd not made. For this reason the captain should be especially 
areful in selecting the first sergeant. The treatment accorded 
the men by the first sergeant and quartermaster sergeant is 
i very large factor in the contentment and harmony of the com 
pany. If the first sergeant is unjust in his assignments to duty, 
his punishments and rewards, is abusive to the men and swears 
t them, he will engender a spirit of ill-will that will eventually 
erthrow the company and the captain. ‘The first sergeant 
should remember at all times that he is the one man in the com 
pany who stands for order and should never let the situation 
ret out of hand. The men would have greater liberty in camp 
if the first sergeants were capable of handling the situation; 
it is their imability, particularly at night, in many cases, 
to keep the exuberance of the men in proper bounds that causes 
regimental headquarters to “clamp the lid on” so tight. 


‘he quartermaster sergeant can, by being at all times courteous 
his dealings with the men, by taking an interest in seeing 
( their uniforms properly fit them, and that in other ways 
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they get the best of service from his department, 

a very large measure the happiness of the men of th 
At the United States Military Academy, West Poi 

the tactical instruction and the discipline of the cade: 


maintained by the instructors in infantry, cavalry an 
familiarly known as tactical officers. In the militia 
the same may be said of the corporals of the comp 


men of a squad, if well instructed and well behaved, 
good corporal; if not, they have a poor corporal. 

If a captain is fortunate enough to secure praper 1 
sioned officers, his success is assured. Their selection 
in his hands. He should choose men who have a high 
duty, cheerful obedience to orders, force of characte: 
sobriety and steadiness, together with an intelligent 
of drill regulations and orders. If they do wrong, the, 
be punished the same as privates; but if it be simply 
of judgment, they should be merely admonished 
praise of them, in the presence of privates, is not only 
to them, but enhances the respect and esteem of the pri 
them. They should, whenever possible, be thrown 
own responsibility, as you can never tell what a man . 
do until you have given him a chance to show you 
have put him on his mettle—until you have tried him 
very often, men who seem to have nothing in them 
have never before been thrown upon their own resy» 
will surprise you. 

Do all you can to make your noncommissioned office: 
ciate the importance of their position. Consult them ; 
ferent matters—get their opinions about various thing: 
find anything wrong with the way a member of the 
forms his duty, speak to the squad leader about it. As! 
leaders various questions about the squads. Alway 
noncommissioned officers by their titles. 

When we consider the various parts into which the administr 
tion of a company divides itself, we can see what a respo 
position the captain of a company holds. He ts responsible tor 
the instruction, discipline, contentment, harmony and esprit de 
corps of his company. In his hands is placed the giving of 
rewards and privileges and the punishment of wrong-doing 
is required to provide the arms, ammunition, clothing, equip 
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ment and rations for his men; to keep records and render 
proper reports and returns. He also has the care of and is 
accountable for all Government property and funds and com- 
pany property and funds. 

"When it comes to the administration of a militia company, 
the problem presents four phases: summer encampments, armory 
instruction, spring inspections, and rifle practice. 

The first of the many problems connected with summer en- 
ampments, confronting the company commander, is actual prepa- 
ration for camp. Making up of deficiencies in equipment and 
preparation of rolls requires a large amount of his time and 
energy. His greatest trouble is the securing of recruits. At 
this time | shall renew a suggestion made three years ago at a 
meeting of the National Guard Association of the State,—that 
the Adjutant General grant permission to regimental commanders 
for their companies to enlist up to the day of departure for 
amp; provided, the regimental commander agrees to segregate 
il men whose military knowledge is not sufficient to enable 
them to participate in maneuvers, and place these men in a 
recruit company for proper instruction. ‘Two arguments in 
favor of this plan are so strong that it would only seem neces- 
sary to mention them to secure the adoption of the plan. ‘The 
first is that newspaper interest in the summer encampment cre- 
ites a desire on the part of many men to enlist and gives the 
ompany commander an opportunity to fill all his vacancies and 
replace undesirable men. The other argument is,—that eight 
lays’ instruction in a recruit company would be equivalent to 
an average winter’s work in the armory. 

\rriving at the camp, the company commander is immediately 
met by the many problems requiring his immediate attention and 
taxing his abilities to the utmost. The medical department are 
after him on the question of kitchen sanitation. His only answer 
to this is an efficient quartermaster sergeant and neat cooks. 
Wherever you find an untidy kitchen you may be sure that 
the cooks are not neat. A look at them would probably serve 
to confirm this. A very important factor, promoting content- 
ment and harmony in camp, is the service of the proper kind 
of meals and at the prescribed hour. Given an efficient quarter- 
master sergeant and cooks, this problem is an easy one. If, how- 
ever, the company commander shifts all his responsibility to 
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them, he is very likely to court failure in these matters 
thorn in the flesh of the company commander js 
police. Higher authorities are continually finding 
him because he does not keep his camp properly polic: 
is, also, one of the most unpopular and irksome dut 
the men have to perform. However, if he designates , 
one of his squads as a police squad to do this work, a ¢1 
of his troubles will be removed. The men know that « 
is taking his turn at the work, and that they will on! 
once or twice during the encampment. One of the 
geants should be detailed daily as street sergeant 
sponsibility for the condition of and order in th 
street, etc., should be placed upon him. The police squad 
report to him to help keep things straight. 

Prompt assemblies at formations, proper care of rifl 
ing and equipment, the keeping of the tents in a neat, ord 
manner, are other difficulties with which a company command 
has to deal. If in his assignment to tents, he will 
men by squads so that men of different squads ar: ic 
in the same tents, holding the squad leader responsible for his 
squad, the captain will find these difficulties almost enti 


eliminated. The squad leaders should also be held respon 
for the physical condition of their men, particularly in the 
of their feet. 


Maintaining order in the company street, after taps 
cause of more or less complaint. Either the men have t 
liberty or they are held down too much. A good first sers 
is one cure for this trouble. A great deal of the unpopularit 
of our encampments is due to the fact that the me: 
allowed proper opportunity for play, particularly, 

Here, again, the squad leader could be made a valuabk 
to the first sergeant in the matter of maintaining order 

Inspection day generally finds the captain in the position 
the church member who has done those things which he ought 
not to have done and left undone those things which he ought 
to have done. 
be done will save the company commander many gray hairs from 
worry. side 

The field work of his company resembles our spring inspec 


tions in that each captain should strive to put forward his best 
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Explaining to his company all he may know concerning 
problem of the day will create a greater interest and secure 
more enthusiastic support. He should not hesitate to use 
the officer or man in the company best fitted for any work, inde 
pendent of his rank, etc. 
~ Details for duty, another source of complaint, can be solved 

y the squad system, distributing duty evenly over the company 

Complaints are very dificult to handle. If ignored and the 
men complaining made to feel they have committed some serious 
breach, the complaints will grow into a small-sized revolution 

is equally important that noncommissioned officers be sup 
orted and made to feel that they will not be criticized because 
f any unreasonable or unjust complaint. ‘The captain's ability 

judge human nature is his only salvation. 

(he company’s return from camp means from six to ten 
weeks’ vacation before taking up armory instruction. This gives 
the company commander an opportunity for careful considera 
tion of his problems from every angle and in his solitude enables 
im to devise ways and means of meeting them. History teaches 
is that the men who have accomplished most in this world 

we been benefited by periods of quiet and solitude, in which 
they could consider their life work and its problems as a com 
vlete entity and not, as they usually have to do, face 1 
number of small and disconnected parts. 

[he company commander, considering the subject of armory 
nstruction, finds there are three things for which his armory 
ustruction is a preparation. 

The first is the annual spring inspection. Here his company is 
tested on its attendance, its knowledge of close order work and 
if such extended order work as can be done on an armory floor, 
the theoretical knowledge of the officers and noncommissioned 
fficers of their duties, the care of company records and of State 
property. The most valuable suggestions that I have seen in 
print are,—first, division of the company into squads and assign- 
ment to each squad of a different line of instruction. A man is 
required to pass through each of these squads in turn, and in this 
way gets a thorough, all-around training. Coupled with this is 
the suggestion of asking the sergeants of the company to spe- 
ialize on different subjects of instruction, so they can act as 
instructors in schools, etc. Instruction in each squad should be 
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given by the squad leader, under the supervision 
cers, sergeants, etc. Another suggestion is, that the 
an elimination test of his company, something on 
the old spelling bee. This can be done by taking 
which should be placed a list of names of the men 
company. Opposite to this list should be several colu 
head of each of which should be placed the name oi 
of instruction. In each column, opposite his nani 
placed a mark to indicate the proficiency which each 
tained in that particular subject. 


In the “Guide for the Theoretical and Practical |: 
the Organized Militia,” published by the Division 
Affairs, Office of the Chief of Staff, War Departn 
date of February 26, 1914, as Circular No. 3, will | 
especially good division of instruction duties among 


These suggestions may seem, to the average company | 


to entail too much work. A little careful thought o 
however, will serve to show that it is simply a diffe: 
enabling him to accomplish better results. 

Care of State property depends upon the character 
termaster sergeant. Recent inspections of books 
show that the only way to get 100 per cent is to keep | 
completely up. When a man is enlisted or discha: 
record affected by either of these actions should 
mediate attention. ‘The company records should be kept 
ing the winter months and not neglected until just 
spring inspection. Such errors as different signat 
same man on his enlistment paper, failure of medica! 
put on place and date of examination, their rank, et 
some cases to leave blank some of the questions ask: 
physical examination of recruits, the non-entry in the m 
tice record of the company of discharges and in the | 1/11 
enlistment record, or discharges, promotions, and the f 
have the enlistment record signed upon enlistment, tli 
the guardian’s consent on the back of the enlistment 
a date later than the date of enlistment, as shown 01 
of the enlistment paper, all show failure to attend 
the proper time. 

If a company commander was asked to name lis 


il 


bugbear, he would probably answer “drill attendanc: 
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4 most difficult problem, but it has been, is being, and will in the 
future be, solved. What one man does another can do. A study 
of the methods of the most successful company commanders 
will show many ways of solving this problem. When a man is 
absent from drill only once, he should receive some kind of a 
communication. ‘This communication should be followed up— 
the man should be compelled to attend drills. One of the most 
effective methods is the use of postal cards or letters. The ad- 
vantage of letters over postal cards is that the kind of a com- 
munication best suited to each case can be used; for instance, a 
threat or an appeal. No threats should ever be made unless they 
are to be carried out. It is an old saying that you cannot 
“make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” and it is utterly useless 
to try to build up a company unless you can secure men of the 
proper caliber and character. The “shifting sand” kind of men 
who “drift” into so many of our companies, do not help, but 
hurt. lf the captain will simply take a decided stand on this 
subject and ask the assistance of members of his company, par- 
ticularly of his noncommissioned officers, he will find he can 
make marked progress in this matter. Newspaper advertising 
has its advantages, but also its disadvantages. It brings quan- 
tity, but not always quality. The captain and the members of 
the company should at all times be looking for desirable men. 
Such men will not be gotten in quantities, but rather one at a 
time and will pay well for the time expended in securing their 
enlistment. The Y. M. C. A., probably the most successful 
agency in getting men into its ranks, has one lesson for the 
militia. Their plan is based on the thought that different men 
have different tastes. They endeavor, by having a variety of 
things going on, to appeal to each taste possessed by the average 
man. It is easy to see that if we have five different forms of 
amusement, each of which appeals to ten men, we will have 
interested fifty men. Here, again, the intelligence of the com- 
pany commander is brought into play. He should see to it that 
each form of activity in the company, whether in the line of ath- 
letics or amusement, yields proper results for the amount of 
time and money expended thereon. Blindly giving smokers, dances, 
etc., entering athletes, etc., produces no results and simply wastes 
time and money. A form of amusement which may bring suc- 
cess In One company may be a failure in another, simpiy due 
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to the difference in the tastes of the men in the two 
Yet Captain “A,” hearing that Captain “B” has achi 
cess by means of a dance of smoker, goes blindly) 


invests both money and time in one or the other withou: 
to consider if it appeals to the men of his company, and 
fails, criticizes that form of amusement. The trouble j 
the form of amusement, but with the captain. At! 
shooting, properly handled, are each one of the great 
for keeping up the interest of the men of a compa 
securing enlistment of desirable men. If a captain, 
everything he can to secure winning teams for his 
would see to it that his athletes and rifle shots to full 
duty and at the same time play the game fair and 
will find that he is bound to secure good results. 

The civil organization of a company should be the gr 
in which the captain can talk to his men face to 
which the enlisted men can express their views of the 
progress of the company. Some time during a comp 
ing, the commanding officer should talk to his compa: 
any past successes or failures and seek their earnest ai 
astic support for future events. While the men shoul 
permitted to be guilty of unmilitary or unjust criticism 
plaint, they should be encouraged to express their opi 
upon company matters. 

Spring inspection having passed, the company comma 
takes up his other two problems: Rifle practice and th: 
tour of field duty. His training of his company in 
shooting should, of course, start with the opening oi 
season. He should see to it that each man thorough! 
stands each step in the art of shooting before taking up th: 
This is the secret of the success or failure of instructiot 
shooting. Having finished with his spring inspection, lh 
devote more time to instruction in rifle shooting and 
tion for the out-door rifle practice season. 

He should at this time endeavor to get together his team 
field work in camp. 
officers, noncommissioned officers, musicians, and privates 
their duties in fire direction and control and as men 
patrols, scouting detachments, etc. 

Success, either in handling recruits or in organizing 
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a company, can only come from close adherence to 


tering 
elementary principles. It is absolutely necessary that 
ve should intelligently study the everyday problems of our mili 


existence and at all times use our best brains in solving 


them. ‘Their solution will generally be found in the application 
; modern methods. ‘The proper selection of officers, noncom 
ioned officers and recruits will give us the proper material 
which to build. If we provide a thorough training in each 
and have proper progressiveness by classifying the men 
ording to their proficiency and eliminating from each class 
se who are holding the class back, we will get all out of our 
terial that there is in it. By attention to matters at the 
roper time, by justice in dealing out rewards and punishments, 
the intelligent use of amusements and by encouraging our 
umbers to interest themselves in the company welfare, we will 
ure the full amount of support for our work. Loyalty by 
ihordinates to their superior officers, as well as the more gen 
use of praise instead of criticism by superior officers, will 
aid in securing contentment and harmony in the com 
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The German Taube Monoplane. 

The Taube or dove machine originated from 
nally designed by an Austrian millionaire named 
Observing that in India, when the Zanonia tree shed 
they were carried for miles by the wind, Ettrick came 
clusion that their buoyancy was due to their peculiar 
on this belief, fashioned the wings of the first Tauly 
after this leaf. 

He patented his machine in every country except | 
and German constructors seized the idea and improy 
The present dove shape is a slight modification. Thy 
Government, as soon as the efficiency of this design was 
beyond doubt, ordered that all military types of monopl: 
be of the Taube type. This was done apparently in 
standardize the machine and to facilitate its construction 
it was decided to construct all monoplanes of steel. 

The present military Taube is a small, all-steel mo: 
which, when in the air, gives the impression of a pigeon resting 
on its wings. It is fitted with self-starting engine devices, 
if the pilot is forced to land he can restart his engine wit 
assistance. Landing brakes are also fitted on the whee! 
engines used are the water-cooled, German Benz and Me: 
varying horsepower. 

It is easily controlled and very stable, so that the pu 
take his hands with safety from the controls when in th« 

Reports from the front state that one small German Taub 
monoplane has achieved more useful work than the whole fleet 
of Zeppelins—they are continually hovering over the Allies 
tion, their pilots wirelessing the range and direction back to 
gunners. 

Its chief disadvantages are that it is a heavy machine and 
consequently much slower than most British machines and 
badly designed for bomb-dropping, as the pilot cannot see «ir 
below, but only straight ahead. 

526 


1 
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\J| German military monoplanes are of the Taube type 
with the exception of a few experimental machines. At the be- 
sinning of the war, Germany possessed over 700 Taubes, but of 
these a small percentage were of an old pattern and unfit for 
the strenuous service required in modern aerial warfare. 

\ll machines are painted light blue to match the sky in order 

, make them difficult to detect. 

ach machine has to climb in the air 3,300 feet within 
eight minutes, carrying 450 pounds weight (including pilot and 
passenger), also fuel for a six hours’ flight, or, approximately 420 
miles, before being accepted by the Imperial Flying Corps. 

The following are the principal factories where the ‘Taube 
is being built, none of which employed less than 500 men before 
the war—they probably employ more now: Rumpler of Berlin, 
Gotha Wagon Works; D. F. W. Works, Leipzig, and Ieannin, 
Berlin 


Germany borrowed the idea of her biplane from Eng- 


} 


land. Lieutenant Dunne first invented the arrow-shaped biplane, 
hut the idea did not until quite recently come to the notice of 
the British people. In the meanwhile, Germany had decided 
that this was to be her standard military biplane, and except 


that a tail was added, the modern German arrow machine is 
. copy of the first Dunne biplane. 

These arrows are of steel. Being longer and able to 
carry a greater power plant than the pigeon-shaped monoplanes, 
the biplanes are relatively faster. Their best speed is about 106 
miles per hour. 

lefore the war, Germany possessed about 100 arrow- 
shaped biplanes, which, with the Taubes, constituted practically 
the whole of her military aeroplane fleet. 

The Naval Wing of the Imperial Flying Corps consists of 
only 50 waterplanes. 

Four of these are British (one White, two Avros and one Sop- 
with), and the others poor copies of British waterplanes. 

The land machines cannot be converted into waterplanes for, 
being constructed of steel, they are too heavy to stand the extra 
weight of the floats. 

\t first there was considerable difficulty in obtaining 


sufficient pilots, so the German Government offered the following 
inducements : 
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1. Flying was to be taught free. 
2. Constructors taking pupils were to be paid $2 
their pupil gained his certificate. 
3. For the first flight of one hour’s duration the py 


x 


receive $250 or $375 if he carried a passenger and 
extra hour an extra $250 was offered. 

4. In addition, each pupil was to be heavily insured 

As soon as she had all the pilots necessary, Germa 
duced the benefits. 

German military pilots in every way receiy 
thorough training. They are first taken for trips in 
to learn map reading, and before they take up a mac! 
to be thoroughly efficient in astronomy and the read 
compass. 

The gun camera is being used by many Germ 
With this camera it is only necessary to aim, as with ; 
at the object to be photographed and pull a trigger, whi 
the shutter. 

The above information is compiled from an appar 
liable article in the public press. 


® 
AuxiliarygTarget and Mil Rule. 


In the INFANTRY JOURNAL, March-April, 1914, ther 
description of the “Infantry Fire Directors’ Ruler” by 
C. B. Hodges, 4th Infantry. 

Credit is here given to Capt. H. E. Eames, 19th Infant: 
the idea of the mechanical device to obtain a sight sett 
an auxiliary aiming point is used. 

The Musketry board, 12th Infantry, devised a combu 
rule of the above which may be used (a) for determining fr 
(b) as a range finder, (c) for mechanically giving a range sett 
when an auxiliary aiming point is used. 

It is called “The Auxiliary Target and Mil Rule.” 

It is easily made and each officer and sergeant in the regime! 
is required to have one in his possession. 

Results attained from its use have been most satisfac! 
far exceed the old guessing methods. 

Its adoption by the army and construction by the Ord 
Department is recommended. 

The ruler shown in the drawing is about 5 1-2 inches 
1 inch wide, and 1-10 inch thick, beveled on the edges 
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niece of hard wood will do. A strong piece of string about 3) 
‘aches long is passed through a small hole in the center of the 
ruler and knotted as follows: 

a) For sight setting, when an auxiliary aiming point is used, 
inches between knots, the distance between the rear sight and 
ront sight of the rifle. 

hb) Asa range finder or for determining fronts. The distanc¢ 
between knots may vary from 25 inches to 12 1-2 inches, de 
pending on the length of the arm. 

Twenty-five inches is too long for the average man, so a length 
{20 or 12 1-2 inches is recommended. 

\ piece of fishing line makes a good string. The cord should 
be one that will not stretch. 

The graduations on the edge of the ruler are in mils. 
One mil equals 0.001 of the length of the string, therefore: 
| /4-inch=10 mils for 25 inch string. 
j-inch=10 mils for 20 inch string. 
| 8-inch=10 mils for 12 1/2 inch string. 
Therefore, when the ruler is held out horizontally 2 


2) (20 
tT. 


12 1/2) inches in front of the eye, the lateral space, at any 
ince, covered by one mil on the ruler will be 0.001 of that 
listance. (Sinailar triangles. ) 


set 
S 


One of the knots may be held in the teeth, or in one hand 
ust under the eye; with the other hand the ruler is held out in 
horizontal position, pressed against other knot at end of string, 
making the cord taut. 

The graduations are from the left towards the right. 

\t 1000 yards distance, 100 yards front equals 100 mils. 

\t 800 yards distance, 100 yards front equals 125 mils. 

\t 1200 yards distance, 100 yards front equals 83 mils, etc., 

For convenience the following table is pasted on the back of 
the ruler for fronts of 100 yards: 

Yds. Mils. Yds. Mils. Yds. Mils. 
500=200 1100= 90 1700=— 59 
600=166 1200= 83 1800=—= 55 
700=143 1300= 77 1900== 53 
800=125 1400= 71 2000= 50 
900=111 1500== 67 

1000—100 1600— 
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For a 50-yard front, take one-half the number of mi 
above table; 200 yards, twice the number of mils, etc. 

These rulers make it very easy for a battalion commande, 
to divide a given sector or objective among his company com 
manders, and for a company commander to allot parts of the com 
pany target to his platoons. (Pars. 249 and 303 I. D. R 


Its Use As a Range Finder. 


If the distance apart of any two objects or the heigh 
object is known, it is a very accurate range finder. 
Fence posts are usually eight feet apart; the width o/ 
wall tent is 16 1/2 feet; telegraph and telephone poles a: 
20 feet high; the trees of a locality usually average about 
same height; the same may be said of farm houses and | 
flags may be posted at a known distance apart; the dista 
between telegraph poles are usually the same for any 
locality. All of these should be studied and known. 
Example: 
3 mils=8 feet (distance between fence posts) 
What is the range? 
8 x 1000 
=2666 2/3 feet=888 2/3 yards, giving a sight setting 
3 of 900 yards. 
7 mils=20 feet (height of telegraph pole) 
20 x 1000 
=2857 feet=952 yards, sight setting 950 yards 
? 
10 mils=25 feet (height of barn) 
25 x 1000 
—_———=2500 feet=833 yards, sight setting $25 yard 
10 
Its use as a Mechanical Device to obtain a Sight Setting when 
the Target is indistinct or can not be seen 


The graduations on the right half of the ruler are those o! 
the rear sight leaf of the rifle. There are two slides, A and } 
Two bands must be used, as shown in the drawing, to keep the 
ruler from splitting. 

Its construction is simple. The bands and slides are tin from 
an oil can. Great nicety must be shown in the graduations, where 
the width of a line may make a difference of from 25 to 100 
yards. 
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Its Use. 


lhe range to the target must be determined in any one of the 
ways. (a) When the aiming point is nearer than the 
Say the estimated range is 1000 yards. Set slides A and 
B at 1000 yards. One of the knots may be held in the teeth, or 
in one hand just under the eye; with the other hand, the ruler 
is held out in vertical position, pressed against other knot, dis- 
tance between knots 22 inches, making the string taut. Hold 
side A on the aiming point, run slide B up until it coincides 
with the bottom line of the target. The range indicated by 
slide B (1450 yards, for example) will be the proper sight setting 
for a target 1000 yards distant, using the particular aiming point 
vou have selected. (Similar triangles. ) 
(hb) When the aiming point is more distant than the target. 
\s before, set slides A and B at the estimated range, say 1200 
Ruler vertical, with string taut. Hold slide B on the 
g point, run slide A down until it coincides with the bottom 
the target. Then will slide A indicate the proper sight 
(875 yards, for example). (Similar triangles. ) 


Field Firing Test. 


[his device, adopted by the 12th Infantry, has proved its value 


ina recent test with ball ammunition. 
The test: 
n firing Number of targets, Number Number of 


ls per man kneeling figure. of hits. targets hit 
of men 


46 19 
35 18 


11 20 
53 16 
Targets struck, 91.2% 


Hits, 13.794 


o. 

The targets were concealed in a thick clump of small oak trees 
about 300 yards in rear of a distinct line of embankment and 
some 50 feet higher than the embankment. 

The range to the objective, in order to eliminate error in esti- 
mation, was measured and announced as 900 yards and the 
flanks shown to platoon commanders. The platoon leaders then 
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by means of the “Auxiliary Target and Mil Rule’ 
the sight setting as 1350 yards and the “aiming poi 
top edge or line of the embankment. 
The results, considered excellent, are shown above 
Nott: The platoon making 100% of targets struc} 
posed of expert riflemen and sharpshooters ; that 
greatest number of hits, of the poorer shots. 


Selection of an Aiming Point. 


This should be a horizontal line that can be de 
easily seen by all. 

It may be a fence, a road, a railroad, the bottom |i 
of telegraph poles, the edge of woods, the bottom edg 
a bridge, an embankment, etc. 

Any well-defined object that men can see and aim 


J. W. Curnton, Captain, 12)/ 
D 


Lord Roberts on Infantry Training. 


The preface of “Infantry Training” issued from 
War office in 1902, by the late Field Marshal, Lord Robert 
so characteristic of the directness and simplicity of 
tinguished soldier who recently passed away in the midst 
troops to whose welfare and efficiency he had devoted 
that it is reproduced here with the feeling that it will 
commend itself to infantry officers on whom the conditi 
modern warfare impose such heavy demands in the 
the proper preparation of their troops for service 


The officers of His Majesty’s army are enjoined 
their utmost attention to carrying out the system of 
laid down in this manual, the aim of which is to secur 
decisive moment of battle, the greatest development of [i 
the most effective direction, and under the strictest 
control. 

To attain this end a thorough training is essential 
fighting makes heavy demands on every individual engaged 
the highest to the lowest. Not only must the superior 
possess the tactical skill conferred by practice and profess 
zeal; but the subordinate leader must be so accustomed to res} 


“ 
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lity as to be capable, when necessary, of using his own judg 
ment to further the general plan; the soldier of acting with intelli 
a and resolution when thrown on his own resources; and the 
whole animated by the discipline which arises from the precise 
execution of all duties, however trifling, from a full understand 
ing of what war requires , and from devotion to King and country. 
The backbone of a thorough military training is the c: areful 
nd gradual instruction of the individual, officer or soldier, in 
pie duty he may be called on to fulfill, and the development to 
he utmost of his mental and physical powers 
But such development is impossible unless free play is given 
individual intelligence and initiative. It is therefore forbidden 
limit or restrict the freedom granted in these regulations to 
battalion and company commanders, both as regards methods oi 
struction and the leading of their men in action. Nor are the 
en to be allowed to degenerate into mere machines. The 
eficiency of the individual as a fighting man is the real test of a 
wood battalion. But at the same time, in all movements which 
require uniformity, such as those in close order, the utmost 
recision is to be exacted; not only in order to facilitate rapid 
| orderly maneuvers, but to inculcate discipline, to teach the 
wer of unity and combination, and to foster esprit de corps 
TD 
Notes and Comments. 
The German Cavalry regiments which were formed on 
October 1, 1913, were armed with-the short bayonet (Mark 
“4/94) instead of the saber; the bayonet can be fixed on the 
arbine. This was intended as an experiment, having in view 
the substitution of the bayonet for the saber throughout the 
rman cavalry service. Newspaper reports indicate that the 
avalry also have been similarly equipped. ‘The results 
experiment will be noted with great interest by the 
public. This experiment is now being extended to the 
service also. 


Vilitary Surgeon of October, 1914, shows that the pro 
of the various kinds of wounds suffered by the Bul 
rian troops in their recent wars were as follows: 
Gunshot wounds 84 to 86% 
Shrapnel 15 to 17° 
Sword 1% 
Che Scientific American, of October 14, says that the unques 
ned shortage of gasoline in Germany probably will lead to 
the universal adoption of denatured alcohol for industrial motor 
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vehicles. For several years past both France and 
have demanded interchangeable carburetters on subsidi: 
vehicles, and Prince Henry’s stiring appeal of two y: 
“Germans, use benzol”—served to impress German 
and truck users with the fact that gasoline is not 
motor fuel available. The wisdom of the alcohol-benz 
ganda is shown at present in the European war, w! 
many is able to look with unconcern upon the complet: 
off of its gasoline supplies. More than 100,000,000 
denatured alcohol are ready for motor trucks. 

The Broad Arrow, of October 9, states that the [1 
Office has notified that prisoners of war, other tha: 
may be employed in their quarters under the same 
as British soldiers, receiving only working pay fo: 
ployment as British soldiers would receive under exist 
lations. Only so much of the working pay earned is to 
as may be reasonably required for improving the 
position, the balance being credited to his account. 

A TRIBUTE TO GOOD WORK. 

The Brockton ( Mass.) Enterprise, of November 27, sa 

The United States army and navy are not as larg: 
should be, but they are fine in quality and their officers | 
to handle large problems well as a rule. Here is a tril 
by Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Craddock: “I have 
anything finer. The city government of Vera Cruz, 
istered by the naval and army officers of the United S\ 
my opinion, as nearly perfect in organization as it is p 
human beings to make it.” 

Bear in mind that the men who have been governi 
Cruz during the occupancy of the city have had a | 
They were placed over an alien race with alien ideas 
were set down among hostiles. The city had not bee 
governed and was not used to discipline, except. the 
of the sword. Yet so well was the situation handled, s 
and diplomatically and wisely, that the inhabitants w: 
content, trouble ceased, peace was restored, cleanliness 
order generally prevailed, and business improved am 
merchants. Even the best form of commission government 
do no more, and probably couldn't do as much, in an 
American city of educated and lawful people. 

The New York Times, of December 13, states that the Fren¢! 
automobile transport service has been organized as a spe 
service corps and is called, to translate literally, “the Nineteenth 
Regiment of the Train.” Into this corps have been drafted men 
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ave had anything to do with automobile manufacture 
foremen, skilled workmen, testers, and many drivers as well 

The officers of the automobile transportation corps were 
generally selected from among the automobile people—manu 
facturers and general agents being among those who received 
ommissions, while their workmen were drafted into the regi 
ment. At the depots the light cars and the trucks were put 
in the best repair, and then, when ordered, they would leave for 
service in lots of 50 or 100. The bigger automobiles were used 
mainly for ammunition carriers, and the commercial vehicles 

the food supply. 

The whole corps or regiment is under the command of General 
Mengin, while the “pare” at Vincennes is under command of 
Captain Levy. General Mengin’s second in command is Lieu 
tenant Colonel Cordiere, whose headquarters are at Montlucon 

\s for its efficiency the automobile transport service was not 
lesigned in the beginning for moving large bodies of troops, 
but for moving small bodies and officers and in dispatch work, 
as well as for carrying supplies. The first time an extraordinary 
use was made of the service was when General Gallienit made his 
famous sorties from Paris with the garrison and fell upon 
von Kluck all unexpectedly to that command, and at the same 

ff General Joffre himself. 
* * Gallieni had 4,000 taxicabs, and small automobiles at 
disposal. It was just before the battle of the Marne. Von 
Kluck had got as far as Chantilly. Gallieni had 70,000 men in 
Paris that he thought could do effective work at the front. Acting 
upon his own responsibility entirely—you know he was respon 
sible for the defense of Paris—he loaded his men into the taxi 


1 
} 


cabs and automobiles, putting nine soldiers into each taxicab, 
two m the hood, two in each seat, one with the driver and one on 
each runaing board, and within six hours he had transported the 
whole of the 70,000 to Meaux, a distance of about 35 miles 
It was this unexpected reinforcement of the French army that 
drove von Kluck still further into the northeast. 

On several occasions since then the automobile transport serv- 
ice has been used in the moving of large bodies of troops all 
along the line. One of the biggest feats was the transfer of the 
entire [ritish army, stationed at Braisnee, between Soissons 
and Rheims—more than 200,000 of them—to St. Omar, a dis- 


tance of about 170 miles, which was accomplished within three 
days. 





Reprints and Translations. 
The Drum. ' 


Tuere’s a rhythm down the road where the elm: 
Of the drum, of the drum, 
There's a glint through the green, there’s a colun 
march, 
Here they come, here they come, 
To the flat resounding clank they are tramping rank 
And the bayonet flashes ripple from the flank to th 
“T am rhythm, marching rhythm,’ 
drum. 
‘No aid am | desiring of the loud brazen choiring, 
“Of bugle or of trumpet the lilt and the lyring, 
“I’m the slow dogged rhythm, unending, untiring, 
“Tam rhythm, marching rhythm,” says the 
“| am rhythm, dogged rhythm, and the plodders 
with ‘em. 
“I’m the two miles an hour that is empire, that is pow 
“I’m the slow resistless crawl in the dust-cloud’s 
pall, 
“I’m the marching days that run from the dawn to set 
“I’m the rifle and the kit and the dragging weight of it 
“I’m the jaws grimly set and the faces dripping sw« 
“I’m the how, why, and when, the Almighty made for | 
Says the rhythm, marching rhythm, of the drum 
“Did you call my song ‘barbaric’? Did you mutter, ‘out 
“When you hear me ~ith the foemen then your cry will 


late. 


“Here are hearts a-beating for you, to my pulsing as | com: 
“To the rhythm, tramping rhythm, 
“To the rhythm, dogged rhythm, 
“To the dogged tramping rhythm 
“Of the drum!” 
There's a clashing snarling rhythm down the valley broad 
ample 
Of the drum, kettledrum, 


‘From Scribner’s Magazine for Nov., 1914. By permissior 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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: low swelling tumor that is cavalry a-trample, 
Here they come, here they come, 


nere > « 


, the brassy crash and wrangle, to the horseman’s clink and 
jangle, 
\nd the restive legs beneath ’em all a-welter and a-tangle. 
“| am rhythm, dancing rhythm,” says the drum. 
\Vhite and sorrel, roan and dapple, hocks as shiny as an apple, 
Don't they make a splendid showing, ears a-picking, tails 
a blowing ? 
Good boys—bless ‘em- well they're knowing all my tricks to 
set ‘em going 
“To my rhythm, dancing rhythm!” says the drum. 
“lam rhythm, clashing rhythm, and the horses feel me with 
‘em 
“I'm the foray and the raid, I’m the glancing sabre-blade. 
“Now I'm here, now I’m there, flashing on the unaware. 
“low I scout before the ranks, how I cloud along the flanks, 
“low the highway smokes behind me let the faint stars tell 
that find me 
\ll night through, all night through, when the bridles drip 
with dew. 
“I'm the labor, toil, and pain, I’m the loss that shall be gain,” 
Says the rhythm, clashing rhythm, of the drum. 
Did you speak of ‘useless slaughter’? Did you murmur ‘Chris 
tian love’? 
that such as these before you when the war-cloud bursts 
above, 
With the bridle on the pommel meet the foemen as they come, 
“To the rhythm, dashing rhythm, 
“To the rhythm, crashing rhythm, 
“To the crashing, dashing rhythm 
“Of the drum!” 


in echo shakes the valley o’er the rhythm deep and slow 
Of the drum, of the drum, 
lis the guns, the guns a-rolling on the bridges down below, 
Here they come, here they come, 
ie felloes grind and lumber through the shadows gray 
and umber, 


T ’ 1 
iar tr 
: 


iA 


ind the triple spans a-panting up the slope the stones encumber. 
With the rhythm, distant rhythm, of the drum. 
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Tis the long Shapes of Fear that the moonlight silve: 
“And the jolting limber’s weighted with the silent 
“Tis the Pipes of Peace are passing, O ye people, gi\ 
Says the rhythm, iron rhythm, of the drum. 
“They are rhythm, thunder rhythm, and they do 
me with ’em, 
“That can overtone my choir like the bourdon from 
“Avant-garde am | to these Lords of dreadful r 
“Tron Cyclops with an eye to confound the earth ; 
“Love and Fear, Love and Fear, neither one but |) 
“And whatever grace ye deal let it be from court 
“Set the guns’- emplacement then to expound th 
men,” 
Says the rhythm, iron rhythm, of the drum 
“O ye coiners, sentence-joiners, in a fatted, tradesma 
“Here’s evangel Pentecostal that all nations understa 
“When they speak before the battle fools and theories 
God be with ’em, and the rhythm, 
And the rhythm, iron rhythm, 
And the rolling thunder rhythm 
Of the drum! 


There’s a rhythm still and toneless with the wind ; 
Of the drum, muffled drum, 
And there’s arms reversed and something ‘neath ; 
between, 
As they come, as they come. 


} 
i 


WwTe 


“Just a soldier, nothing more, such as all the ages 
“And as time and tide shall bear them till the sun 


hoar,” 
Says the rhythm, muffled rhythm, of the dru 
“No more am I requiring of the keen brazen lyring 
“Than ‘taps’ from the bugle—some shots for the firing 
“Hats off; stand aside; it is all I’m desiring,” 
Says the rhythm, muffled rhythm, of the drun 
“T am rhythm, muffled rhythm; long and deep 
with him, 
“Hands that bore their portion through tasks 
needs must do, 
“Feet that stepped the ancient rhyme of the battl 
Time. 
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“Blood or tribute, steel or gold, still Vae Victis as of old, 


“Stern and curt the message runs taught to sons and sons of 
sons. 


hair @ canon, would you call? What else are we, one 
all? 
“\Vrite it thus to close his span: ‘Here there lies a fighting 
man,” 
Says the rhythm, muffled rhythm, of the drum. 
ve farms upon the hillside and ye cities by the sea, 


the laughter of young mothers and the babes about the 
knee, 
“lis a heart that once beat for you that is passing, still and dumb, 
“To the rhythm, muffled rhythm, 
“To the rhythm, solemn rhythm, 
“To the slow and muffled rhythm 


“Of the drum!” 


E. Sutton. 





Machine Gun Fire. ' 


HE great importance attached to the co-ope 
machine guns in battle renders essentail a corr 
standing on the part of every officer of the cha 

machine gun fire. With this understanding only will 
utilization of machine guns in action, the proper 
direction of infantry and machine-gun divisions, and 


co-operation, be possible. Even section commander 
themselves in the position of fighting shoulder to shoul 
machine guns, or having such gtfns as opponents. I! 


conception of the efficiency of machine guns is lacki 
utilization of this auxiliary weapon will hardly be reali 
over—or under—estimation of the probable effect of 
machine guns is likely to result. Such errors may r 
great a sacrifice of men and matériel in the attainment 
and may even render success doubtful. Even in tim: 
a thorough knowledge of the nature and character of 
gun fire on the part of commanders of machine-gun di 
essential, otherwise their desired and prescribed influen 
the training of personnel, and their judgment as to the 
and utilization of their subordinate commands, will be illu 

The following elucidations, therefore, do not pertai 
to officers of machine-gun divisions, but are intended t 
a general instruction for all officers. 





Translated from “Streffleurs Militarische Zeitschrift,” December 
by G. H. Michaelson, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, War Departmet 
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icted with constant direction of departure. 
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Tarvet a-a receives approximately 70% of the shots fired 


\ 
bal» 


rarcet b-b receives approximately 49% of the shots fired 


r 


Target c-c receives approximately 9% of the shots fired. 


thus the ideal efficiency is known, the question arises, how 
ractice the attainment of the highest efficiency may be secured 
tice, of course, can not rely upon the mean trajectory, but it 

| be seen from Figure 1 that in the ideal case the greater number 
nrojectiles will fall in rear of the target. A comparison of the 
of both arms—at first without reference to physical and 
hological influences—shows primarily that the observation 
ley firing is much easier with machine guns than with in- 
troops; this is partly due to the greater concentration of 
ine-gun fire and to the provision of special means of obser- 
uch as telescopic sights (range finder), individual observers 
each machine gun, with telescopes, etc. In addition, as 
machine gun is provided with fine mechanical aiming devices 
ight graduated to 50 metres and provided with a deflection 
nism), it is possible to translate the observation into a 


responding correction. It may be said, therefore, that, in 


chnical respects, the ideal efficiency of effect of fire is more 


T adil 


ever 


] 


approximated with machine guns than with infantry 


With infantry troops the attainment of the ideal efficiency is 
posed by the difficulties of accurate observation of the effect 
and the determination of the correction to be made—on 

int of the difficulty of transmission of command as well as 
unt of the nature of the aiming devices. With infantry 
herefore, it is considered sufficient that the requirement 
target shall be reached by the center of the sheaf of fire 


be met. With machine guns—especially at “short ranges 
at large targets—for the reasons before stated, the ideal 
iency may be sought. This is attained when approximately 


thi 
ill 


rd of the impacts are observed to be in front of the target 
greater ranges and with smaller targets it suffices when the 


target is located approximately in the center of the sheaf of fire. 


The regularity of grouping of impacts before mentioned, how- 
tr, occurs with machine-gun fire only when the firing is con- 


A lateral spreading, as in the case of a division of platoon fire 
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of infantry, effects a lateral elongation of the sheaf of (; 
the front towards the rear the regularity of groupin, 
be observed; from right to left a fairly regular increas 
occurs. An increase in depth with the machine gun ha 
effect as the fire of infantry with several sight sctti; 
results, from front to rear, a fairly evenly covered | 
sheaf of fire. 

The practical object of these two measures is thu 
they permit, with fixed machine-gun fire from a |; 
circumscribed position, the extension of the otherwis: 
effect, by spreading the fire to cover a larger area. Thy 
of the utilization of this artificial enlargement of the sh: 
will be discussed later; at present attention is mere! 
the fact that both arms—the machine gun and the infan: 
possess this efficiency. This difference, however, i 
that with infantry it is accomplished by means of cert 
preceding the opening of fire, such as the designation of 1! 
of the target and various sight settings, and that a: 
without interruption of fire is very difficult or perhap 
of accomplishment; with machine guns this spreading, 01 
ing, is accomplished by the manipulation of the weapon whi! 
and this enlargement may at any time be partially 01 
discontinued, without interruption of fire. 

This capability of modification may in many ca 
advantageous, for example: 

In combatting an opposing skirmish line an activ: 
gun is discovered on its right flank. Upon our own | 
point must now be especially well covered with our fir 
our own machine gun must concentrate its fire upon thi 
the target, or it is observed during firing that the further part 
of the artifically deepened sheaf of fire is located considerally t 
the rear of the target—the machine gun will limit the dispersior 
of its fire to the front half (infantry must change sight sett 
which entails loss of time). 

It may also be added that in these cases, where thi 
of fire over a larger area in the direction of width or «: 
both dimensions, is desired, a difference between infantr) 
machine-gun fire is this, that with the former the fire is immediatel) 
effective over the entire area, while with machine-gun fir 
covering of an area with dispersed fire is accomplished graduall; 
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by sections. This might perhaps be of importance with an ex- 
tended target visible for only a short period of time (for example, 
If, however, two or 
more machine guns are assumed, which undertake the covering 
of the target from different positions, this circumstance loses its 
importance 
'f therefore, as stated, the sheaf of fire of machine guns pos- 
in its form a certain similarity to the sheaf of fire of an in- 
ection, an important difference must now be mentioned: 
the facility of modification of the sheaf of fire of infantry 
the one hand, and the fairly fixed magnitude of the machine 
heaf of fire on the other. 
ven insignificant causes, such as change of formation, greater 
er rapidity of fire, longer or shorter duration of fire, etc., 
may materially influence the extent of the infantry sheaf of fire; 
the degree of training, physical and moral condition, are effective 
till greater measure. Therefore the instructions (Ed. Machine 
Gun Regulations) the extent of the depth of the center of the 
sheaf (individual fire: 260, 230 and 140 meters, volley fire 600, 
400 and 200 meters) must only be accepted as examples, as these 
figures represent the mean values of a greater number of practically 
determined values. In practical exercises one must frequently 
expect greater or smaller depths of the center of the sheaf— 
according to unfavorable or favorable circumstances. 

For machine-gun sheaf the estimate (center depth of sheaf 
equal one quarter of that for volley fire of infantry, therefore 
150, 100 and 50 meters deep) may be assumed as a reasonable 
mean efficiency with one sight setting, subject to minor devia- 


+ 
, 
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The practical significance of this circumstance, which briefly 
may be designated as the “Stability of the Machine Gun Sheaf,”’ 
the fact that for machine guns it is easier to establish 
determined rules for firing than for infantry. 

This is explained by the following illustration: 
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A—Infantry individual fire with sight setting 900 and 110 
B—lInfantry volley fire with sight setting 1000; 
C—Machine-gun fire with sight setting 850, 950, 1050, 115 


It is estimated that a certain target which it is desired | 
with an overwhelming fire, is located not less than 800 
more than 1200 meters distant. If the commander of a: 
section assumes that the center depth of his sheaf approxi: 
corresponds to the values given in the Instruction hi 
individual firing with sight setting 900 and 1100. Ii 
mander must expect a greater center depth (volley firin, 
tion of his men, concentration of the section, etc 
sheaf may reach several times the value in the Instructi 
utilization of a single sight setting—1000—will suffic« 
the entire desired area under fire. It can not therefor: 
offhand with certainty that “at this range alway 
settings differing by 200 meters must be used.’’ Whether t! 
assumption pertains must be determined by the infant: 
commander by means of his knowledge of the efficien: 
expected from his section. 

With machine guns the conditions are much mor ! 
Disregarding the spreading of fire as an artificial and intentiot 
enlargement of the machine-gun sheaf of fire, the weight) 
fluences on infantry fire, such as climate, physical and psych 
logical condition of personnel, etc., have no particular significan' 


} 


in the case of machine-guns, with respect to the magnitu 
the sheaf. If exhausted, a man directing the fire of a machin 
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osition as rapidly as otherwise, but upon the magnitude of the 
heaf his condition of exhaustion has no noticeable effect. As 
mean ranges the center depth is always approximately 100 
meters, the utilization of the sight settings 850, 950, 1050, 1150, 
would assure the uniform covering of the entire area, no matter 
hat exterior conditions may be. 
The utilization of the machine gun for firing over the heads of 
e's own troops also is founded on the stability of the machine- 
sheaf 
This ‘stability of the sheaf’? with machine guns _ particularly 
terizes the efficiency of this arm as machine work; the 
teel mechanism of an inanimate machine, in all cases, functions 
th greater regularity than the nerves and muscles of the men 
omprised in an infantry section. Only the poor condition of 
the machine, wear of certain important parts, such as barrel, 
frame, or insufficient cooling, may cause imperfect functioning 
nd therefore a noticeable enlargement of the sheaf of fire 
Passing to the absolute size of the machine-gun sheaf, it must 
rst be remarked that the efficiency of individual weapons ma- 
terially deviates from the before-mentioned probable values 
center depths with the machine gun 150, 100 and 50 meters) 
With the weapon in perfect condition one will obtain materially 


maller center depths. The numerical data of the instructions 


here also represent mean values and are intended principally to 
ermit an approximate illustration; they would probably prove 
more accurate if the combined firing of several machine guns 
were kept in mind. Here also the differences in location of the 
targets with respect to individual weapons must be taken into 
msideration. 

These, among other things, and also the peculiarities of different 
pointers, will almost invariably have the result that the 
sheafs of individual guns will not lie at the same point; but will 
appear partly moved further forward and partly moved further 
to the rear. Taken as a whole the area covered by the projectiles 
will appear larger than with a single machine gun, that is, the 
heaf of a section of machine guns is invariably materially larger 

than that of a single machine gun. 
With single machine guns the 70% center at 600, 1200, respec- 
1800 meters distance—with fixed arm under favorable 
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condition for the cartridge M 93—was determined as 39 
30 meters depth as the best value. These figures attain a 
significance because they furnish an indication as to 1 
to which errors in the location of the sheaf may be com, 
for by means of the center depth. They also show, by 
that with machine-gun fire, when the firing is conduct 
single rear sight setting, that an accurate determinati 
range is essential, if all success is not to be rendered 
On the other hand, it is obvious that very many . 
arise where such an accurate determination of the ra: 
possible. It is then that necessity arises for an artificia 
ing of the sheaf. 

The importance of an accurately regulated position 
sheaf produced with a single sight setting becomes 
apparent when one assumes certain errors in the locati 
sheaf and proceeds to calculate the height of the point 
to be expected. It is proposed to show this by a few illu 


Percentages of Hits wh« 


a ane 100 50 
reg ae Sight o 

Kinds of Fire | Setting | Target |. __.| ~ 
Meters Paces in Front 


Of the Sighting 


Machine-gun point 
Saar 0.2 | 25.8 





Infantry individual 
TG ke nai e.g 5 10.6 10.3 





Machine-gun point 
ee 





Infantry individual 
fire... ee 





Machine-gun point 
fi aes 





Infantry individual | 
Se adidsiavaceasl 3. 3.9 95 


Note:—For machine gun point fire center depths are given 4 
single machine gun. For infantry individual fire a mean error of 
of plus or minus 12 minutes has been assumed. Point aimed at 
target. 
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in comparison with infantry individual fire (See the preceding 
tabulation). * 

a) With accurately coinciding sight setting (see column 
‘Percentages of Hits’) the material superiority of the compact 
machine gun sheaf over the infantry individual fire, in connection 
with which particular attention is invited to the fact that for the 

ra good mean efficiency has been assumed. 

(b) With non-coincident sight setting. Even the compara- 
tively small error in the sight setting of plus or minus 50 meters 
produces with the machine gun a material reduction of the prob- 
able resulting number of hits. Equally great errors assumed 
with infantry individual fire are much less apparent. 

Accordingly there would follow as characteristic of machine 
un fire the capability of high effect and great sensitiveness to 
the correct elements of fire; for infantry individual fire invariably 
small, but far more certain effect. 

The great dependence of the effect of machine guns upon 

ally insignificant differences in range serves as an important 
uggestion to the infantry with reference to its conduct under 
machine-gun fire. 

A corresponding formation in echelon of an extended firing line 
will make it difficult for machine guns to cover the entire front 
with a single sight setting. In the laying out of covered positions 
this should be especially observed. The machine guns would 
then be compelled to cover the separate sections of the opposing 
firing line with different sight settings, entailing frequent inter- 
ruptions of fire; or they must depend entirely upon the artificial 
deepening of their sheaf of fire. But this assumption also—a 
spreading in depth—entails a not immaterial reduction of the 
eflect to be anticipated. Here, also, as illustrating this conten- 
tion, some numerical data are given: 





* These as also the data in the following table have been taken from “‘Kon- 
struktions-Ballistische und Wirkungsdaten der in Oesterreich-Ungarn einge- 
fuhrten kleinkalibrigen Waffen,’ by John Shaffer, Captain of Artillery, 
Imperial Army War College. 
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The following percentage 
sible against 


‘ ‘ an ar ‘ 
Machine-Gun Fires Range ode ie a : 
it advan- COV- covere: 
With Meters > eee 
cing ered 


skirmish line 200 me- 
ters center to center 


the corresponding 
sight setting 


200 meters zone of 
spreading in depth 


300 meters zone of 
spreading in depth 

the corresponding 
sight setting 


200 meters zone of 
spreading in depth 


300 meters zone of 
spreading in depth 


the corre sponding 
sight setting 


200 meters zone of 
spreading in depth 


300 meters zone of 
spreading in depth 0 


NoTe:—Mean trajectory passes through middle of target 

This tabulation shows perhaps visually the decr 
due to spreading in depth; infantry troops will theret 
induce machine guns to use a fire spread in depth 
gun commanders will be compelled to use a fire so spread ir 
either to compensate for the always possible errors in 
mination of the range, or, by reason of the formation of t! 
in the constant endeavor to obtain a certain, even 
the most efficient effect; but they must establish wis 
in the application of this kind of fire, the more so a 
increases and spreading of the zone is demanded, and t! 
the target. 
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From the foregoing tabulation may be further comparatively 
termined the dependence of hits upon the distance to the 
wget and the visible size thereof. This probably needs no 
special elucidation. On the other hand attention is particularly 
directed to a comparison of the number of hits against a skirmish 
yen and in closed formation. One finds in this the answer 
practical questions: What targets promise machine gun 
commensurate with the amount of ammunition con- 
What protection against losses is afforded by the cor- 


Tit 


ponding formation of one’s own troops? 
The foregoing remarks concerning machine-gun fire 
1 on the characteristics of the sheaf of fire and its efficiency 
appreciate the nature of this weapon, however, various 
ther elements must be considered, such as construction, organiza- 
of sections, ete. In the course of this article, which, as 
tated, is intended merely for the information of officers 
command of machine-gun sections, reference can only be 


are all 


» the following : 

of special importance in this respect appear— 
Rapidity of Fire and Consumption of Ammunition. 
chine gun, it follows that such a weapon is capable of con- 
as much ammunition as approximately 50 rapidly firing 
This great rapidity of fire may perhaps produce a very 
fect of fire, but on the other hand shows that this weapon 
} into action for very short periods only; long-continued 
would not only be an excessive strain on the arm, but 
imarily the fact should not be lost sight of that it would not 
ible to supply sufficient ammunition and other requisite 
oil, water, etc. Accordingly machine guns must find 
The commanding 


ming only 400 rounds per minute as the efficiency of a 


lization during specially favorable moments. 
having machine guns at his disposal appreciates this in 
while ordering commanders of machine guns to the support 
certain of his troops, yet must leave it to these latter com- 
nders to discern and utilize the proper moments of action for 
funs, not to use them continuously. As a rule, machine 
ill participate in action in support of other troops; but 
ii ever, will they maintain independent action. Herein 
the efficiency of the machine gun differs from that of an 
division. Machine guns must, disregarding special 
exceptional cases, be regarded and utilized as an auxiliary arm. 
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Notwithstanding this characteristic of an auxiliary a: 


independence and a full understanding of the nature 0; ths 


fantry combat is required of commanders of machine-gun <j, 
If these requirements be met, machine-gun command 
support the infantry at such moments when, accordin; 
conditions, the latter requires such support, and th 
economize in the use of the available ammunition a 
effective throughout the engagement. 

(b) Organization and Size of the Division. 

Whatever the organization of machine-gun divisio: 
invariably a comparatively small number of units (2, 4, 0: 
are combined into one command. Every infantry 
composed of a much greater number of units—the skin 
of 10 to 12, the column approximately 50, etc. The gr 
tage of this small number of units with machine-gun 
lies in the facility with which the commander may exer 
vision: he is only required to exercise control at 2, 4 or 6 
This is particularly favored by the small space occu 
rule, by a machine-gun division. From this follows ea 
control of machine guns. In contrast, one should bea: 
the difficulty frequently experienced in changing th: 
infantry division from one target to another. 

In this also is indicated a purpose for which machin 
be utilized to advantage: In combatting newly 
targets, theretofore not covered with fire, until thes: 
disappeared, or until one’s own infantry firing line 
effectively adapted itself to the new conditions. 

The limited number of units comprised in a machine-yu 
also entails the disadvantage of sensibility of loss of » 
Even after the loss of from 10 to 12 men the remainder 


infantry section still remains a combatant force which can unint 


ruptedly maintain its fire activity. With the machine 


the contrary, the loss of only a few numbers of the crew ma 


result in at least a temporary suspension of fire and thu 
half, or a quarter, or a sixth of the effect of fire, may be lo 


diminution of fire force, together with the difficulty of replacin 


members of the personnel who may properly be considered s 


ists, renders it necessary to specially guard against loss of personne! 


of machine-gun sections. The addition to machine gun 


tective shields is an effort to provide such protection in a technical 


manner; of much greater importance, however, is th 
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, placing one’s own machine guns as to protect them against 


not invariably necessary that machine guns shall immedi- 

upon the commencement of an engagement, go into action 

he first available place, nor that they should be continuously 

utilized; rather in the use of this arm a well-considered strict 
economy should be observed. 

If it has been possible in the foregoing remarks to invite attention 
to many advantages possessed by machine guns, it should never- 
theless be constantly borne in mind that, not through the advan- 
tages of a machine, but only by its intelligent utilization and 
manipulation on the part of the personnel, can decisive results 
be attained. 

First, it is necessary to clearly demonstrate the characteristic 
attributes of machine-gun fire; this will be accomplished by means 
of comparisons with assumed presumably well-known phenomena 
{ infantry fire. From a knowledge of their similarities or differ- 
ences must then be deduced certain conclusions as to the use of 
machine-guns, of course without reference to details of manipulation. 

Consequently, the following is not intended merely as a theo- 
retical discussion of the inherent advantages and disadvantages 

; arm, but rather to bring out the correct realization, so 
important in practice, of what may be expected of it—how it 
should be utilized or combatted. 

Infantry troops and machine guns use the same ammunition; 
in firing with either arm a sheaf is formed, that is, individual 
projectiles do not all reach one and the same point, but appear 
dispersed on a plane. With both arms, assuming a sufficiently 
large number of rounds fired, a certain regularity in the dispersion 
of impacts may be observed; from the edges towards the center 
the density of hits increases. A conception of the center (as the 
eflective part of the sheaf) and of the adjacent zones, therefore, 
also pertains to machine-gun firing. This is especially mentioned 
because occasionally the erroneous opinion is advanced that, 
with the comparatively shallow depth of the sheaf of fire of 
machine guns, approximately the same effect may be expected 
at all points. This, however, is not the case, for with machine- 
gun fire, as with infantry fire, the maximum effect may be expected 
when the target is located at the center of the sheaf; more ac- 
curately speaking, when the mean trajectory passes through the 
middle of the target. 
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A higher training and greater individual ability are 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more 
tt takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard 
to-day than to bring any other arm to a correspondii 
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The President’s Message. 


HE President’s “message” to Congress was d 
Ty him personally to both houses in joint s 
December 8. 

His reference to national defense, which is of sp 
to the military service, was as follows: 


The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes 
the principles of our national life and policy. It is th 
national defense. 

It cannot be discussed without first answering 
searching questions. It is said in some quarters that 
prepared for war. What is meant by being prepar 
meant that we are not ready upon brief notice to put 
the field, a nation of men trained to arms? Of cours« 
ready to do that; and we shall never be in time of peac 
as we retain our present political principles and institut 
what is it that it is suggested we should be prepared 1 
defend ourselves against attack? We have always fou 
to do that, and shall find them whenever it is necessa: 
calling our people away from their necessary tasks to r 
pulsory military service in times of peace. 

Allow me to speak with great plainness and direct 
this great matter and to avow my convictions with deep « 
ness. I have tried to know what America is, what he: 
think, what they are, what they most cherish and hold 
hope that some of their finer passions are in my own heart 
of the great conceptions and desires which gave birth to 
ernment and which have made the voice of this people a 
peace and hope and liberty among the peoples of the w 
that, speaking my own thoughts, I shall, at least in part 
theirs also, however faintly and inadequately, upon 
matter. 

We are at peace with all the world. No one wh 
counsel based gn fact or drawn from a just and candid in 
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n of realities can say that there is reason to fear that from 
juarter our independence or the integrity of our territory 1s 
Dread of the power of any other nation we are 
neapable of. We are not jealous of rivalry in the fields of com 
of any other peaceful achievement. We mean to live 
lives as we will; but we mean also to let live. We are, 
a true friend to all the nations of the world, because we 
) none, covet the possessions of none, desire the overthrow 
‘none. Our friendship can be accepted and is accepted with 
+ reservation, because it is offered in a spirit and for a purpose 
no one need ever question or suspect. Therein lies our 
We are the champions of peace and of concord 
\nd we should be very jealous of this distinction which we have 
ught to earn. Just now we should be particularly jealous of 
t because it is our dearest present hope that this character and 
utation may presently, in God’s providence, bring us an op 
tunity such as has seldom been vouchsafed any nation, the 
tunity to counsel and obtain peace in the world and recon 
iliation and a healing settlement of many a matter that has 
Jed and interrupted the friendship of nations. ‘his is the 
above all others when we should wish and resolve to keep 
strength by self-possession, our influence by preserving our 
ucient principles of action. 
From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
gard to military establishments. We never have had, and while 
retain our present principles and ideals we never shall have, 
large standing army. If asked, Are you ready to defend your 
elves? we reply, Most assuredly, to the utmost; and yet we 
hall not turn America into a military camp. We will not ask 
ir young men to spend the best years of their lives making 
idiers of themselves. There is another sort of energy in us. 
't will know how to declare itself and make itself effective should 
asion arise. And especially when half the world is on fire we 
hall be careful to make our moral insurance against the spread 
{ the conflagration very definite and certain and adequate in 
leed 
Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we can 
io or will do. We must depend in every time of national peril, 
in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet 
ipon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed 
to arms. It will be ‘right enough, right American policy, based 
upon our accustomed principles and practices, to provide a 
system by which every citizen who will volunteer for the training 
may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudi- 
ments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanitation 
‘camps. We should encourage such training and make it a 
means of discipline which our young men will learn to value 
lt is right that we should provide it not only, but that we should 
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make it as attractive as possible, and so induce our 
to undergo it at such times as they can command a lit: 
and can seek the physical development they need 
health’s sake, if for nothing more. Every means by 
things can be stimulated is legitimate, and such a met 
of true American ideals. It is right, too, that the Nati 
of the states should be developed and strengthened 
means which is not inconsistent with our oo | t 
people or with the established policy of our goverm 
this, also, not because the time or occasion specially ca 
measures, but because it should be our constant poli 
these provisions for our national peace and safety. 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the w! 
and character of our policy. More than this, propo 
time, permit me to say, would mean merely that we | 
self-possession, that we had been thrown off our bal! 
war with which we have nothing to do, whose cau 
touch us, whose very existence affords us opportunitic 
ship and disinterested service which should make us 
any thought of hostility or fearful preparation for troubl 
is assuredly the opportunity for which a people and a governn 
like ours were raised up, the opportunity not only to spea! 
actually to embody and exemplify the counsels of peac: 
and the lasting concord which is based on justice and 
generous dealing. 

A powerful navy we have always regarded as our | n 
natural means of defense; and it has always been of defense that 
we have thought, never of aggression or of conquest 
shall tell us now what sort of navy to build? 
leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as in the pas 
there will be no thought of offense or of provocation 
Our ships are our natural bulwarks. When will the ex; 
us just what kind we should construct—and when will t! 
right for ten years together, if the relative efficiency oi 
different kinds and uses continue to change as we have s 
change under our very eyes in these last few months’ 

But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There: 
no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attituck 
it because some among us are nervous and excited. \\« 
easily and sensibly agree upon a policy of defense. The \ 
has not changed its aspects because the times are not norma 
Our policy will not be for an occasion. It will be conceived as 
permanent and settled thing, which we will pursue at all seasons 
without haste and after a fashion perfectly consistent with the 

ce of the world, the abiding friendship of states, and the ur 
— mpered freedom of all with whom we deal. Let there be no 
misconception. The country has been misinformed. We have 
not been negligent of national defense. We are not unmindll 
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of the great responsibility resting upon us. We shall learn and 
profit by the lesson of every experience and every new circum- 
stance; and what is needed will be adequately done. 

~ IT close, as I began, by reminding you of the great tasks and 
duties of peace which challenge our best powers and invite us 
to build what will last, the tasks to which we can address our- 
selves now and at all times with free-hearted zest and with all 
the finest gifts of constructive wisdom we possess. To develop 
our life and our resources; to supply our own people, and the 
people of the world as their need arises, from the abundant 
plenty of our fields and our marts of trade; to enrich the com- 
merce of our own states and of the world with the products of 
thought and the fruits of our character—this is what will hold our 
attention and our enthusiasm steadily, now and in the years to 
come, as we strive to show in our life as a nation what liberty 
and the inspirations of an emancipated spirit may do for men and 
for societies, for individuals, for states, and for mankind. 


® 


Report of the Secretary of War. 


HE annual report of the Secretary of War, given to the 
‘| public on December 12, has been awaited with particular 
interest this year by reason of the prominence that has been 
given in the press and by public discussion to the subject of 
national defense. Mr. Garrison takes a definite position in favor 
of a distinctly American policy of defense. His dignified and 
forcible presentation of the facts to be considered by his country- 
men in connection with the question at issue, will do much to 
dispel the illusions with which extermists of both types have 
striven to envelop it. 

It is stated that more specific recommendations will be made 
to Congress at the proper time, as to the legislative action which 
the Secretary of War deems necessary for carrying into effect 
the policy which he recommends in his report. 

The following extracts are of special interest to the service, 
though the report should be studied in its entirety by all who 
seek authoritative information in respect to the question of 
national defense. 


No reasonable person in this country today has the slightest 
shadow of fear of military despotism, nor of any interference 
whatever by military force in the conduct of civil affairs. It is 
perfectly apparent to anyone who approaches the matter with an 
unprejudiced mind that what constitutes undesirable militarism 
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as distinguished from a necessary, proper, and adequate 
tion of the military resources of the nation depends | 
position in which each nation finds itself, and varies wit 
nation and with different conditions in each nation at 
times. To the extent, however, that it confines its milit 
paredness to the purposes required, there is neither war; 
justification in characterizing such action as “militarism 
who would thus characterize it do so because they hay: 
the conclusion that a nation today can properly dispens: 
prepared military force, and therefore they apply th« 
any preparation or organization of the military resource 
nation. Not being able to conceive how a reasonable, 
patriotic man can reach such a conclusion, I can not 
any arguments or statements that would alter such a 
mind. It disregards all known facts, flies in the fac 
experience, and must rest upon faith in that which has 
been made manifest. Equally useless, in my view, is 
cussion frequently indulged in as to whether military pre; 
tends or does not tend to avoid war. I term such di 
“useless” because, so far as we are concerned, what: 
clusion might be reached thereon would not affect 
Unless and until the Congress of the United States, representin, 
the people of the country, places on record the conclusio: 
people to the contrary, my duty is, | think, entirely cl 
that duty is to set forth the facts and the necessities 
out of the facts, and suggestions as to the ways and 
of fulfilling such necessities. Whatever the future may 
the way of agreements between nations, followed by actu 
armament thereof, of international courts of arbitratio: 
other greatly-to-be-desired measures to lessen or prevent 
flict between nation and nation, we all know that at pres 
these conditions are not existing. We can and will eager! 
ourselves to each beneficent development along these line: 

to merely enfeeble ourselves in the meantime would, i: 

be unthinkable folly. By neglecting and refusing to 
ourselves with the necessary means of self-protection and 
defense we could not hasten or in any way favorably influe: 
ultimate results we desire in these respects. 

We have a reserve—that is, men who have been trai 
the army and under the terms of their enlistment are 
to be called back to the colors in time of war—consisting 
sixteen men. 

If all of the National Guard could be summoned in the event 
of war and should all respond (an inconceivable result), and 1! 
they were all found fairly efficient in the first line—that is, the 
troops who would be expected to immediately take the fiel 


i 


d we 
could summon a force in this country of Regulars and Nation 
Guard amounting to 9,818 officers and 148,492 men. 
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\nd this is absolutely all. The only other recourse would 
‘hen be volunteers, and to equip, organize, train, and make them 
ready would take, at the smallest possible estimate, six months 

Anyone who takes the slightest trouble to investigate will 
nd that in modern warfare a prepared enemy would progress 
«o far on the way to success in six months, if his antagonist 
had to wait six months to meet him, that such unprepared antag 
nist might as well concede defeat without contest. 

With respect to reserve matériel, one or two obvious things 
had perhaps better be stated. This matériel, of course, can 
not be quickly improvised. It requires long periods of time to 
produce; it is the absolute essential of modern warfare, and must 
be kept on hand if emergencies are to be prepared for. We have 
on hand in reserve sufficient small arms, small-arm ammuntion 
and equipment, roughly figuring, for the 500,000 men that would 
have to be called into the field in any large emergency. We 
have nothing like sufficient artillery and artillery ammunition. 
This has been urgently presented in all of the recent reports of 
the head of this Department and the Chiefs of Staff, and Con- 
gress has from time to time recently increased the appropriations 
for these purposes. There is universal agreement among all who 
know, that artillery is an essential feature of modern warfare, 
ind that a proper proportion thereof to any arm is indispensable 
if success Is to be even hoped for. It is imperative that the 
manufacture of artillery and artillery ammunition should pro- 
gress as rapidly as is possible until a proper reserve thereof has 
heen obtained 

In present-day strategy and tactics the Aviation Corps has bid 
fair to become the eyes of the Army, and a general commanding 
in army without an adequate flying corps against an army of 
equal strength in other respects, but with an adequate flying 
orps, would be in the position of a blind man contending against 
a man with sight. The present Congress made a good start 
toward putting aviation on a substantial basis. This work should 
be followed up and consistently pressed. 

The universal utilization of mortor transportation in the 
present war has vastly increased the mobility of armies. It is 
necessary that we keep abreast of the times in utilizing motor 
vehicles for Army transportation. It might be well worth while 
to devise ways and means of organizing into a volunteer motor 
transportation reserve the motor mores Be adaptable to military 
use now in the hands of private citizens. 

lhe first question is, whether the proper remedy is to so 
largely increase the standing Army as to constantly have under 

rms a military force of sufficient size to meet our contemplated 
needs What shall be concluded in this respect after the mature 
ind comprehensive study which I have suggested should be 
made of the subject, must, of course, be left for the present. 
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Following the lines that I have laid down for myself, w! 
to deal now only with those things which clearly should | 
now, I do not advocate any such considerable increase « 
probably result from the comprehensive study suggested 

Whatever else may properly be drawn from the fact: 
closed, it can not be disputed that it is imperative that 
in this country a very much larger percentage of men w! 
had proper military training and who are in a position to ; 
respond to the call of the nation. Of the troops that \ 
have it will be necessary in the very near future to ta 
the United States and put in the Philippine Islands thirtec 
panies of Coast Artillery, 1,950 men; in the Hawaiian Islands. 
three regiments of Infantry, one battalion of Field Artillery 
and two companies of Coast Artillery, 6,372 men; and in the 
Panama Canal Zone, one regiment of Infantry, one squadron of 
Cavalry, one battalion of Field Artillery, one company of ng; 
neers, and twelve companies of Coast Artillery, 4,776 men. ([ 
may say in this connection that I do not consider the |’anam: 
garrison sufficient, even when these contemplated additions are 
made.) This will then leave in the United States proper 12,61) 
Coast Artillery troops and 24,602 of the mobile arm, the Jatt 
being then not much more than twice the size of the police force 
of the city of New York. 


1 afe 


] 
done 


or 
I 


FULL ORGANIZATION AND INCREASED PERSONNE! 


My recommendations of what we should immediately do is 
to fill up the existing organizations which compose the aggregate 
mobile Army force just mentioned to their full strength. This 
would require 25,000 men. In addition to the enlisted men just 
mentioned, we should be authorized to obtain 1,000 more officers 
The legislation to accomplish these purposes would be of the 
very simplest character, being merely authorization to the Depart 
ment to do these things. 

An increase of the enlisted personnel of the Army by 25,(00 
men would accomplish threefold results. It would, as before 
mentioned, bring up to full strength the existing units of the 
mobile Army in continental United States and thus supply a more 
adequate force. Second, it would afford training for the officers 
in the command of such units as they must command in time 
of war and would prevent, as far as the Regular Army is con 
cerned, the crowding of the ranks with raw levies which always 
disorganize and render inefficient the organizations into which 
they come. Third, it would be a wise investment from the stand- 
point of economy, in that no material increase of overheat 
charges would be necessary, and the addition of these men could 
be effected at a per capita cost to the Government of about one- 
third the per capita cost under existing conditions. Since the 
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existing physical plant and the administrative organization would 
not have to be in any way increased to take care of this increased 
force, the only additional expense would be the clothing, feeding, 
and pay ing thereof. ; 

By the time these 25,00 men could be procured the mobile 
forces in the United States, as hereinbefore pointed out, would 
number 24,602; so that after the addition of the mobile Army in 
continental United States would consist of 49,602 men. 

With the army thus increased, we would then be able to 
undertake the next necessity, which is absolutely imperative, and 
that is, the preparation of a reserve. The present legislation 
with respect to a reserve has proven utterly useless for the pur- 
pose, it having produced in twenty-four months only sixteen men, 
and there is little or no hope that it will ever properly accomplish 
its purpose. The reasons why it will not do so it is not profitable 
to discuss. 

Again, without attempting to wait until perfection has been 
reached, it seems to me that it is only the part of wisdom to do 
that which we know will produce a beneficial result, and one 
that approximates the best. I am firmly convinced that if we 
can use the standing Army as a school through which to pass 
men who come into it, with the knowledge that if they are pro- 
ficient they can be discharged at any time after a year or eighteen 
months, we will begin at once to build up the necessary reserve, 
and will, for the first time in the military history of this country, 
have something approximating a balanced organization. ‘There 
is unfortunately opposition to this policy. I say “unfortunately” 
because it is always the part of wisdom, it seems to me, to select 
the best that is possible, out of what is obtainable, rather than 
to reject that obtainable because it is not perfection. It is fur- 
thermore true that by intensive military training, any young man 
of good health and average mentality can be made a serviceable 
soldier in twelve months, and, in fact, has been so made. This 
has been tried abroad, and I have caused it to be tried under my 
own administration and inspection. Even if there were doubt 
about it, it would not cause a different conclusion to be reached 
by a reasonable man, because we certainly would be better off 
with a reserve of men who had had one year’s training than we 
are without any ‘reserve at all and having to depend, as we do, 
tlpon men who have never had any training whatever. I caused, 
about a year ago, recruits, as they came in, and without selection, 
to be organized into a battery of Artillery, a troop of Cavalry, 
and a company of Infantry; and from my own observation and 
from the reports of experts, each of these units, well within a 
year, was found proficient to a very high degree. 

| am therefore firmly convinced that we should have im- 
mediate legislation dealing with the matter of enlistment and 
reserve. I am not so much concerned with the length of the 
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enlistment, provided the Secretary of War is given 
discharge into the reserve, at the end of twelve mont 
who have shown themselves proficient up to a required st 
A practically similar provision should exist in every st 
maintains an Organized Militia. 

1 am convinced with equal firmness that we shou! 
some one or more of the methods which have been 
for the training of more civilians to become officers 
necessity. The potentiality of the student military cam) 
the schools and colleges at which military training is ¢ 
suggests a fruitful source of accomplishing this purpose 

‘When one has reached the conclusion, as | have, that 
mum of military preparedness is essential, the questi 
cost is secondary and can not be permitted to be the dete: 
factor. No citizen will or can properly object to the expe: 
of money for vital national purposes. 

It is a pleasure to be able to turn from a consid 
what we need to a realization of what we already hav: 
our existing organization is of the exceedingly smal 
already mentioned, it is unquestionably in as excellent 
as any similar number of men in any other military esta 
in the world. Were it not for a desire to avoid invidi 
parisons I should say that, man for man, it is better t! 
similar existing military establishment in the world. 
believe that anyone will dispute the statement that the An 
never been in better condition than it is today, from tl: 
recently enlisted man up to the highest officers. Ther 
esprit de corps, an eagerness to constantly strive toward 
fection, a willingness to undertake and satisfactorily peri 
any and every duty, that is most commendable and encouragi: 
If we are authorized to use this exceedingly valuabl 
to produce the reserve needed, there never was a tim 
experiment had so great a chance of success as now 
enlisted personnel and the officers furnish a school of un 
excellence for just such work. 


® 
General Wotherspoon’s Report. 


HE report of General Wotherspoon, late Chieti 
a. that preceded his retirement from active servic 
Army, has been received by the public with a marked attent 
that promises careful consideration of the question of nationa 
defense. While the press comment is emphatically favor 
the improvement of the conditions of military preparedn 
voice of the ultrapacificist inveighing against “militarisn 
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also heard, accompanied by the intimation that the motives of 
General Wotherspoon and of his predecessor, and other military 
officers who have sought to point out the necessity for adopting 
an adequate defensive policy, are governed by personal ambi 
tion and by the desire to impose upon their country a policy of 
“militarism” that would further their personal ambition and 
increase the importance of their profession. 

It would perhaps be well for those who ascribe to officers of 
the Army unworthy motives of military ambition, in the dis 
charge of their duty in placing before their official superiors the 
facts that bear so close a relation to the question of our national 
security, to bear in mind that these officers are simply perform 
ing their official duty. The facts to which they call attention 

be known to all, but their relation to the question of the 
nation’s security can be known only to those whose duty it is to 
watch over the national defense. These officers by training, 
ily and experience are best qualified to state whether or not 
are reasonably well prepared to meet national emergencies 
hich, as experience shows, may possibly be encountered by 
even the most pacific and unoffending nations. If we are not so 
prepared, our Government should know it, and our executive 


officers are in duty bound to lay the facts before it. We may not 
ivoid danger by closing our eyes to existing facts, nor by refus 
ing to infer from these facts their logical import, because the 
facts are unpleasant or because they point to conditions indica 
tive of danger. 


Critics should also bear in mind that these officers are patriotic 
itizens as well as trained soldiers, that the welfare of their 
ountry is no less dear to them than it is to their fellow citizens 

the civilian walks of life. In the case of the late Chief of 
staff, whose report is referred to, it should be remembered that 
his active career in the Army has ended. His plea for adequate 
means of national protection, and the acceptance or rejection of 
his parting words of advice, can in no wise affect his personal 
fortunes or gratify any personal ambitions. General Wother 
spoon’s long and efficient service has terminated with the highest 

military honors that were obtainable in his active career. ‘These 
facts and his well-known character should be effective guarantees 
to the most unreasonable and unreasoning pacificist, of the 


| faith of his recommendations, and of his singleness of pur- 
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pose, in calling attention to the conditions which he 

that his Government should seriously consider if our , 
military policy is to be directed prudently and not gi 

to a visionary optimism that finds no justification in 

events or on the pages of recorded history. 


® 
The Gardner Resolution. 
HE following resolution was introduced in the || 


Representatives by the Hon. A. P. Gardner, of 
chusetts, on October 15: 


That a commission is hereby created, to be called the > 
Security Commission, consisting of three Senators, to 
pointed by the president of the Senate, and three mem!» 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the spea 
the House of Representatives, and three persons to be apy 
by the President of the United States. Said commissi 
make full investigation, by subcommittee or otherwise, ; 
question of the preparedness of the United States for war, 
sive or offensive. Said commission shall report to the Congr 
its findings and shall make such recommendations as in it 
ment may seem proper. 

For the purpose of said investigation said commissio 
authorized to send for persons and papers, to make all necessary 
travel, either in the United States or any foreign country, and to 
administer oaths. Such sums of money as may be necessary | 
carry out the purposes of this resolution are hereby appropriat: 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated 
Provided, That not more than one Senator and one member: 
the House of Representatives appointed on said commis 
shall be a member either of the Committee on Military Affairs 
or of the Committee on Naval Affairs of their respective bodies 


On October 16 Mr. Gardner spoke in support of the resolution 
as follows: 


Mr. Gardner—Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced House 
joint resolution 372, “Providing for a national security commis 
sion.” 

This resolution calls for an investigation whose purpose is to 
ascertain whether the United States is prepared for war. Today 
I am addressing this body because I need help in pressing that 
resolution to a hearing. 


A DELIBERATE DELUSION. 


For a dozen years I have sat here like a coward, and | have 
listened to men say that in time of war we could depend fo! 
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our defense upon our national guard and our naval militia, and 
| have known all of the time that it was not so. I am a former 
militiaman myself. I am a veteran of the Spanish war, and 
| tell you that any such doctrine is the supremest folly. Under 
that delusion in ten short years we have allowed our Navy to 
slough away from a strong second to England, until now it is a 
very bad third and is fast sinking to fourth or fifth place. The 
theory in this country that we can create an army and a navy 
right off the reel is totally and entirely wrong. After war breaks 
out you can not improvise a dreadnaught, you can not improvise 
a torpedo, you can not improvise a 42-centimeter howitzer, you 
can not improvise a traveling concrete plant, you can not impro- 
sive plants for inflating Zeppelin balloons, you can not improvise 
sailors 

All those things must be provided in time of peace, and yet 
we are neglecting them. And, my friends, you can not make a 
fighting regiment out of a militia organization until you have 
either eliminated 20 per cent of the personnel of that militia 
organization or stiffened their resistance against the instinct of 
self-preservation. I have been a militiaman. I have seen militia- 
men go into the Spanish war. Many a lad enters the national 
guard in times of peace and then is ashamed not to volunteer 
when war breaks out. He goes to war half-heartedly, hoping 
igainst hope that when the time comes he will be brave. Per- 
haps he may be brave, but often and often the spirit is willing 
and yet the flesh is weak. That 20 per cent is quite enough to 
lisorganize the best material which ever went to war. 

The militia has not been dependable in a tight place in the 
past. You have got to go through the long, weary process of 
cutting out the timid and hardening the rest before your national 
guard regiment will become an effective volunteer regiment. 


THE STORY OF THE SPANISH WAR. 


“Oh, yes,” somebody says to me; “that is the same old story 
that we have been hearing so long, that the United States is not 
prepared for war.” My friends, it is the same old story, and it 
is a true old story. We were not prepared for war when the 
Spanish war broke out in 1898, and we were not prepared for war 
when the Spanish war ended. 

At the end of April, 1898, war was declared against Spain, 
and there came a call for volunteers, for 125,000 only. A fter- 
wards, in May, came a call for 75,000 more volunteers. Did 
those volunteers mobilize, all equipped, rushing to the front like 
the coming of the wind? By no means. A great many of those 
volunteers have not mobilized yet. Did you know, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the Spanish war a great many states of this union were 
unable to supply their entire quota until after the war was 
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ended? If the gentleman from Pennsylvania, General 
were here today, he would tell you that on the 9th 


August, 1898, at Coamo, P. R., three months and a half 4 
war was declared, he led his men into action, armed wi 
which had only been in their hands for three days 
during the Spanish war, in the month of July, two regimen 
went into battle armed with short-range Springfield rifles, sh 
ing black-powder cartridges. There in the press gall: 
Sergeant Goodwin, of Company K, 3d Texas. Were | 

floor he could tell you how his company for five mont! 

put up with antique black-powder Springfields. To 

many of those valuable relics were at least safe, for 

no triggers and no plungers. 

Mr. Kahn—Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gardner—Certainly. 

Mr. Kahn—I can assure the gentleman that the situatio 
not as bad as that today. We have 800,000 rifles of the Sori 
field 1904 pattern, and that is the greatest reserve tha 
country has ever had at any one time. 

Mr. Gardner—I was coming to our rifle reserve. On ) 
another Spanish war veteran, Mr. Greene, of Vermont, 1 
me that those two regiments in Cuba, of which I spok 
armed with ramrod bayonets instead of intrenching tools 


DEAF TO EVIDENCE, 


Let us see if the situation is much better today. Th 
board is continually dinning into our ears a story of the unpr 
paredness of the United States for war. Every time he issues 
report General Wood tells us the same thing about the Arm 
He appeals to us to arise from our lethargy and take an inter 
in these questions which are vital to the nation. Yet we g 
slumbering and gibbering and scattering money for all sorts 
projects wherever the votes grow thickest, and | am just as | 
as anyone else in that respect. What is the matter with us? 
we blind? Are we crazy? Do we not see? Of course, 
see, but we know that every boy in the United States is brought 
up to believe that we can “lick” all creation, and we are ashamed 
we are afraid, to go to our constituents and tell them the trut! 
[ have been afraid all these dozen years to turn around and sa 
to the national guard in my district, “We can not depend on t! 
greater part of the national guard to do effective service in time 
of war.” In all the dozen years that I have known that fact unt 
this minute I have never said so. 

We Congressmen have been salving our consciences by tryi 
to believe that no one would dare attack the United States 
you so confident of that assumption now, gentlemen? |o | 
helieve that if, after this war, Germany found the Monro 
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trine standing in her way—Germany or any other powerful 
nation—do you feel so sure that she would pay any attention 
to that doctrine of ours if the redundancy of her population 
forced her to look about for colonial outlets ? 


FHE MONROE DOCTRINE AND ASIATIC EXCLUSION 


[he United States by the Monroe doctrine has said to the 
world, “You must not colonize in Mexico, and you must not 
olonize in South America—rich, fertile South America. We do 
not intend to colonize there ourselves, but you shall not colonize 
there either. You shall not be allowed to overflow America with 
colonies recruited from your teeming population.” Do you 
believe that we can maintain any such doctrine unless we are 
prepared to fight for it? Then, again, we have looked square 
in the eye of the most military nation which Asia has ever known, 
and we have said, “We will have none of you within our bor 
ders.” Do you suppose a proud people like the Japanese will 
ontinue to listen with equanimity to a doctrine like that, unless 
behind that doctrine lies a force which can put it into effect? 
Perhaps men may say that the Monroe doctrine and the Asiatic 
exclusion doctrine are prompted by national selfishness. So be 
it. I concur in both doctrines. I am ready to battle for them, 
ind | am ready to pay the bill for enforcing them. 


Possibly the world may think that this country is a dog in 
the manger in its attitude toward South America and Mexico 
\t all events, let us not be toothless dogs in the manger, who 


bark noisily, but when it comes to biting are found unable to 
make good. 


THE NAVY. 


| believe that our naval school at Annapolis leads the world 
My race prejudice leads me to believe that perhaps English 
speaking men make a little the best sailors in the world. ‘There 
our advantages end. Let us try not to fool ourselves. Compe 
tent officers and brave men will not offset the difference between 
a 6-inch gun and a 12-inch gun. 

llow many men do you think we need in order to man the 
modest Navy which we have? We need 100,000 men. And how 
many do you think that we have? We have just about 50,000 
men and some 9,000 naval militia. Before we can mobilize our 
fleet we must enlist approximately 41,000 raw recruits, many of 
whom never saw the sea in their whole lives. 

We have been reading about the exploits of the submarine 
which the Germans call U-9. We are told that she sank three 
british cruisers by three successive torpedoes. Perhaps you 
think we might do the same thing. We might if we had the tor 
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pedoes but do you realize that we have on the averag: 
torpedo for each torpedo tube with which our ves 
supplied ? 

Mr. Borland—My understanding is, and I ask if it | 
that the United States has spent more on its navy in r 
per year than any nation except Great Britain; tha: 
exceeded annually the naval expenditure of German, 
or fifteen million dollars. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. Gardner—I do not know. What effect does th: 
the argument? 

Mr. Borland—Under those conditions ought we 
a better navy? 

Mr. Gardner—I can not tell the gentleman. | 
about the results, not about the causes. I do not 
into controversial matters of that sort. I know 
and so does the gentleman who interrupted me. Co: 
expensive in this country, and our crews are high) 
German crews are unpaid, I think. 

Mr. Speaker, as 1 was saying, we have only one 
each torpedo tube. You might almost as well hav: 
jectile for each gun, except that torpedoes cost $1,000) 
they are said to take one year to build. 

The plans of modern warfare on the sea require fast 
keep in touch with the enemy and find out where he 
scouts must have a minimum speed of at least 30 knot 
How many such scouts do you suppose we have’ \lr 
we have only three of these scouts with which to 
information. Germany has 14 fast scouts, and Gri 
has 31. How about the great fighting weapon, the 
must lie across the ocean paths and intercept the ene: 
about the dreadnaught and the dreadnaught cruiser, 
strong fighting men-of-war? Let us see how we sta: 
respect. Great Britain has 42 dreadnaughts and dr 
cruisers built and building. Germany has 26. We hav: 
“Oh,” you say, “the day of dreadnaughts has gone by; 
submarines which we want.” I do not agree with you 1! 
dreadnaught’s day has passed, but most certainly | believ: 
we need a powerful fleet of submarines. Let us see how 
stand in that respect. Great Britain has 64 submari 
we are fourth on the list with 28. So it goes—we 
of nearly every kind of vessel and nearly every kind 
ment. The longer it takes to build things, by som« 
chance it seems as if the shorter we were of them. 

Now, if we have not got a fleet, ship for ship, which matche 
the fleet which comes against us we probably can not st 
opposing fleet. If we can not stop his fleet, the enemy 
his troops anywhere on the coast of the United States that | 
fit. We have no army wherewith to oppose them. 
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THE ARMY. 


Do you know what we have got in the way of an army? Do 
vot know what we have got with which to oppose 4,000,000 
trained men, which happens to be the war strength of the 
German army? Do you realize that we have only about 85,000 
regulars and about 120,000 militia? Are those militia trained ? 

Why, \Ir. Speaker, 60 per cent of the men in the militia who 

armed with a rifle do not know how to use it properly. Sixty 
per cent last year were unz ible to qualify even as third- class 
marksmen. 

Half of that 60 per cent—30 per cent—did not even try to 
ualify with the rifle. That is all which we have got to defend us. 

hat is the use of talking this arrant humbug any more to the 

untry? I am telling you the truth. That is what we have 

t to face. But I do not blame you gentlemen. I blame the 

fated optimism which has led us to believe that we can whip 

creation. 

\Ir. Speaker, as the gentleman from California (Mr. Kahn) 

id, it is a fact that at last we have nearly one million modern 

les on which we can depend. How about our artillery? Let 

what General Wood, the chief of staff, said in his report 
ar. He tells us of the “alarming condition of shortage” 
our field artillery guns and ammunition. 
'resent-day events are showing that it is mighty dangerous 
be weak in artillery. 

Of course ii is evident that our main defense must be the 

This country will not tolerate these huge European land 
rmaments. But at all events we can vastly increase the regul: ir 
imy without putting an undue burden on the taxpayers. Fur- 
hermore, we can equip it with plenty of the latest artillery; 

equip it with plenty of the lastest machines for fighting 
air; we can double the number of our officers; we can 
treble the number of our noncommissioned officers; and, by the 
way, all England today is posted with advertisements offering 
nducements for old noncommissioned officers to rejoin the colors. 

Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi—How long does it require 
to manufacture the ordinary field artillery? 

Mr. Gardner—The 3.2’s? 

Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi—I do not know how many 

's’ there are. 

Mr. Gardner—No one knows how long it takes to manufacture 
the 42-centimeter guns, because they are quite new in war. | 

unders _— that it takes a year to manufacture certain kinds of 
ag but I believe that it can be done more expeditiously in 

i¢ Krupp factory than in the United States. 

‘Vr Humphreys of Mississippi—I am speaking of the char- 
acter of field artillery that we have now. 
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Mr. Gardner—A member of the committee on milita 
on my right tells me that it takes nine months to n 
ordinary field artillery—that is, the horse artillery. 

Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi—The gentleman wil! pa; 
me. The answer usually made is that it takes a long ti 
build a navy, but that we could very readily put an arn 
field, because we could get the men. 

Mr. Gardner—lIf the gentleman has followed my argument 
knows that I believe that we can not get the men in a s| 
of time. 

Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi—lI believe so, too, 
as the gentleman does. It would be utterly impossible fo. 
to equip the army with artillery under twelve months; it mat 
not how much money we were willing to spend. 

Mr. Gardner—If you want to build this enormous 
artillery, which is drawn by two motors and pushed } 
no one knows how long it will take to do so. 

Mr. Montague—I did not understand the gentlema: 
ment just now. Was it that we could not get the me: 
was it? 

Mr. Gardner—In my opinion, it would take a long 
get the men. I have stated my own belief that militia : 
be depended upon for our defense. 

Mr. Montague—May I ask the gentleman what is 
then, of exposing our weakness to the world at this 
time? 

Mr. Gardner—That is what gentlemen have been saying 
along. Meanwhile we have gone ahead telling our boys th: 
can whip the world without half trying. The gentleman 
that we must not tell the world of our weakness. The fact i 
foreigners already perceive our weakness a great deal 
clearly than the American people do. 

Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi—The fact is that the Americar 
people are the only people who do not know it. Is not tl 
a fact? 

Mr. Kahn—The gentleman has referred to the report 
General Leonard Wood of last year in reference to our inefi 
ciency in the artillery branch of our establishment. Does 1 
the gentleman know we appropriated some millions of dollars for 
the increase of the artillery in the last military appropriation bil! 

Mr. Gardner—I know there has been improvement in artiller) 
but what I am contending for is a radical change, not a palliative 
The whole matter lies deeper than Congress. The trouble 1 
that we have never dared to tell the people that they are living 
in a fool’s paradise, for fear that we should antagonize some 
body and perhaps incur the charge that we are revealing ou 
weakness to foreign nations, as if there were any secret abou! 
our weakness which we could conceal if we tried. The truth 
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shat each one of us is afraid that some national-guard man in 
his district will say, “Why, that man Gardner says | am no good 
| will teach him.” That is why the people of the United States 
have not yet awakened to the understanding that 42-centimeter 
guns and super-dreadnaughts present stronger arguments than 


past victories and present treaties. 

No action was taken on the resolution in the session of Con- 
gress that was about to close, but it will doubtless be heard 
from in the present session. Though offered by a member of the 
minority it seems not unreasonable to hope that the House 
will rise above party considerations and give to the resolution 
the consideration that its serious character merits. 

Mr. Gardner asks only for information, and recommendations 
based on the conclusions that may be reached after an impartial 
investigation. Such an investigation should take this very im- 
portant question out of the domain of military consideration 
and bring it, with the important testimony in the case, before 
Congress where it could be considered and passed upon by those 
whom the people hold responsible for the efficiency of our 
military protection. 

For many years the military authorities have called attention 
to our unpreparedness for war. Their voice has been as that 
ff one crying in the wilderness. They have been accused of 
being alarmists—of crying “Wolf!” when there is no wolf. 
They were told that in these days of Christian enlightenment, 
of complex commercial and social relations—war was unthink- 
able, when lo! the doors of the Temple of Janus swing open, and 
we see nearly the whole world in arms. And the end is not yet. 
Who may be involved before the complex questions growing out 
f this war shall be settled none can say. We who are neutral 
must remain so, if possible without sacrificing our vital inter- 
ests. But such interests we must guard, come what may. Are 
we prepared to do so? Are our preparations commensurate 
with the requirements of prudence? This is substantially what 
Mr. Gardner proposes that a national security commission shall 
ascertain. He does not propose that this inquiry shall be placed 
in the hands of military men. He asks that the commission shall 
be composed of three members of the Senate appointed by the 
president thereof, three members of the House appointed by 
the speaker, and three members appointed by the President— 
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all the members, be it observed, to be appointed by th: 
political party which is responsible for current legis! ul 
Gardner’s remarks show that he believes that we a: 
quately prepared for the possibilities of the futur: 
comment, as voiced in the press, shows that he is s) 
this belief by a large and influential following 
wish to know whether the protection which the gove: 
offer is adequate to their needs, and they have a rig 
this from an authoritative source. It is, therefore, : 
that early action may be taken by Congress on this 
so that if it is deemed that the inquiry is necessary 
mission may proceed promptly with its work and reac! 
conclusion. If the national interests are adequatel, 
the public is entitled to know it, and those responsibl 
titled to all credit therefor. If we are not so pr 
time should be lost in ascertaining the facts and in : 
proper provision to meet the necessities of our situ 


® 


Army Promotion Problems. 


It is always a difficult matter to adjust the pro 


line officers to fill original vacancies occurring in th 

of the army so as to preserve an equality of advance: 

at present the cavalry is behind the other arms, 

several vacancies that occur in the staff by virtue o/ 

among the surviving permanent personnel of th¢ 

will -be filled by the detail of staff officers from 

branch. This is in accordance with instructions gi\ 
Secretary of War, who believes that in this way it will 

to arrive at a proportionate distribution of assignm 

to maintain as nearly as may be equality of line | 

There are now two vacancies of long standing in th: 
master corps by virtue of the controversy which has | 
concerning the promotion of Majors Ray and Lord, and an 
will occur in the same corps next week by the retire! \ 
operation of law on December 7 of Major Fredendal!. There will 
be no difficulty in filling the coming vacancy by the detail of 4 
captain of cavalry * * *—Army and Navy Register, Dec. ° 
1914. 


N 1901, when the law was enacted authorizing the detail of 
officers of the line to fill vacancies in the staff departments, 
the arm of the service from which officers should be detailed 
was not designated. The President, through the Secretary of 
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prescribed a rule that they should be selected from the 
ral arms of infantry, cavalry and artillery respectively, in 

nortion to their commissioned strength. 
When Congress authorized the appointment of 200 extra 
fcers in 1911, this rule was incorporated into the law with 
respect to these extra officers. Although this provision was 
“made applicable to the officers detailed to fill vacancies in 
e staff departments, this incorporation of the then existing 
executive rule into the law was tantamount to its approval by 
e law-making power as it was then applied to the selection of 
officers for duty in the staff departments. Now, after the 
le has been in operation more than thirteen years, it appears 
have been set aside and details to fill original vacancies in 
f departments are to be made “to equalize promotion,” 
number of vacancies which, under the former rule, would 
been filled from all arms according to the strength of their 
issioned personnel, are filled from the cavalry arm, al 
it already had more than its proper proportion under 
provisions of the War Department rule referred to above. 
\lthough the application of the new rule is said to apply only 
riginal vacancies, there would seem to be no reason to infer 
it may not be applied to all vacancies that occur in the 
departments with the same justification as it now applies 
original vacancies. Indeed it is not entirely clear how other 
ise the equalization can be retained, and we may eventually, 
find all the positions in a staff department occupied 

ers of only one arm of the service. 





On December 15, 1914 
Field Arty. Coast Arty Infantry 


Present First Present First Present First Present 

Comm. Comm. Comm. Comm. Comm Comm Comn 

June 30 July 1 Feb. 25 | June 12 Apr. 1 June 13. June 13 
1912 1886 1908 1887 1909 1882 1911 


i March 3 | June 12 | Nov. 15 | June 12 Dec. 8 July 1 June 2 
1885 1911 1890 1910 1889 1908 1886 1909 





' \ug. 1 Feb. 2 Apr. 26 | Sept. 23 | Aug. 1 Nov. 4 | June 11 | Feb. 2 
tail ot 1891 1901 1898 1901 1901 1901 1892 1901 


tments, t Feb.2 (March 21 | June 1S | Jan. 25 | June 13 | June 25 Feb. 2 = Apr. 30 
, 1901 1908 1904 1907 1905 1907 1901 1904 
tailed . —|——_—_—|— - -- -—~ —~- — - 
letall : Lt . 14 | Feb. 14 | June ii | June 11 June 15 | June 15 | Feb. 14 Feb. 14 
ary of 1908 1908 1909 1909 1910 1910 1908 1908 
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The preceding table indicates the length of service of th, 
officers in each grade of infantry, cavalry, field artiller, 
coast artillery, and the date of their present commissio: 

It will be interesting to follow the application of this ney 
in time of war, when the promotion due to casualties 
counted against the arm of service that suffers the heavies: | 
so that few or no details in the staff departments shal! 
its lot. Judging from the staitstics of previous wars, th: 
will bear heaviest on the infantry; a fact that was perhay 
looked when the rule was adopted, but is not likely to by 
looked in the arm by which the heaviest burdens of ; 
ice are generally borne. 


®D 


A Real Pacifist. 


HILE we profess to be a peace-loving people, whil 

\W of us profess to desire peace at almost any price 
is but one kind of real pacifist; he is the one who does : 
prove of war under any conditions whatsoever of offense 
defense. He will have none of it. He does not always 
just what he will do to resist aggression, but he knows 
will not do: he will not go to war, nor will he lend 
encouragement to anyone who proposes to make war, 
cause of the war what it may. 

At a time when the nations are perplexed as to what 
they should pursue, when some would arm to meet any 
tuality and others would prepare to resist only what the) 
sider probable aggression, and still others would be pacitists wit! 
just enough preparation for war to save themselves from falling 
helplessly into the hands of the Philistines—in other words, t 
bluff off any threatened aggression—it is refreshing to tind | 
who is a pacifist without qualification and without regard 
what may be the effect of such a policy on his own pers 
fortunes. Such is the Reverend Doctor Alfred Salter, \ 
discusses in the Labor Leader the duty of a Christian citizen 1 
the face of the conditions now existing in Europe. He cai 
not conceive of Christ participating in the war, and “that settles 
the matter” for him. He “can not uphold war, even on its suj 
posedly defensive side,’ and cannot, therefore, advise anyone 
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to enlist or to take part in what he, Doctor Salter, believes “to 
be wrong and wicked. A country, as an individual, must be 
prepared to follow Christ if it is to claim the title of Christian.” 
The learned Doctor thinks that a great place will be assigned in 
history to the “first nation that will dare to save its life by losing 
it, that will dare to base its national existence on righteous deal 
ing and not on force, that will found its “conduct on the truths 
f primitive Christianity and not on the power of its army and 
navy And there is a great place waiting in history for the first 
political party that will dare to take the same stand and will 
lare to advocate the Christian policy of complete disarmament 
nd nonresistance to alien force.” He continues: “No nation 
ind no political party (and for that matter, no Church either ) 
is at present prepared to do that. * * * For myself, I can see 
o logical or practical half-way house between the policy of 
being always anti-war (anti-every-war, including this war) a 
policy based on the teaching of Christ, and the policy of Lord 
Roberts, Lord Charles Beresford, Leo Maxse and General 
Hernhardi, based frankly on material self-interest.” He goes 
n to state that this policy requires keeping always ready the 
maximum army and navy equipped with the maximum effi 
y. He claims that “we ought to have such forces now in 
readiness if the use of force is the obvious logic and worldly- 
visdom of the situation.” 
But in opposition to this, he bases his position not “on logic 
r worldly-wisdom. I base it simply on the command of God 
ind the teaching of Christ.” * * * He contemplates serenely 
two alternatives if he remains consistent. “If I refuse to fight 
in support of measures of defense I may get shot by the enemy 
as an act of war, or I may be shot by the authorities of my 
wn state as guilty of treason. Very well, I say deliberately 
that I am prepared to be shot rather than kill a German peasant 
with whom I have no conceivable quarrel.” Why specify the 
peasant rather than any other German? Why imply that if the 
Doctor had a conceivable quarrel with some one his pacifism 
might be modified accordingly? But the good Doctor did not 
mean that; no, for he adds, “I will do nothing to kill a foe, 
directly or indirectly, by my own hand, or by proxy, so help 
me God, never !” 


ATh: " . - ° 
While we cannot but admire the cocksureness of the reverend 
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gentleman as to God’s will and as to the teaching 
Writ, we cannot but remember that the Kaiser seems 
the same comforting assurance that in harrying the 
and slaughtering his other enemies he is doing God 
we may perhaps be excused from following the clain 
the disputed field, where we feel we are so ill-fitt: 
present state of enlightenment, to decide on their 
claims. We must, however, respect the consistency) 
claimants. Doctor Salter evidentaly believes the doc 
he enunciates, and proposes to follow it, be the coi 
what they may. For him the issue is clear. It is a 
resistance or nonresistance. If we do not believe th: 
that he enunciates, we must logically range ourselves o1 
of those who give their allegiance to the law of self-pr. 
who believe that it is their duty to resist unwart 
gression; and that if we propose to offer resistance, 
be effective and not futile resistance. In other word 
propose to use force to protect ourselves, we are limit: 
use of such force only by the necessities of the case 
not logically be advocates of a limited resistance onl) 
resistance as, we hope, may frighten away aggressio: 
effort or sacrifice on our part. We should either 
doctrine of nonresistance as advocated by Doctor Salte: 
should see that our means of protecting ourselves 
effective. There is, as Doctor Salter says, no half-wa 
there is no logical way in which we can be at the same tim: 
and nonpacifist. We can not both “run with the hare a: 
with the hounds.”” We must be consistent with the doctri: 
we profess. If we would be logical, we must either be p: 
to utilize all our forces that can be made available for ow 
tection, or we must disband our armies, scuttle our wa! 
and trust to the restraint that our attitude of nonresist 
may impose on those who threaten us. 

History, to which Doctor Salter appeals is, to be noted 
history of the future. There is no past history as yet 
pacifist nation. Pacifism is not conducive to that 
longevity upon which history is based. China’s history 
haps the nearest to that of a pacifist nation. China has | 
but a very limited preparation for war, and its policy ha 
most nearly that of nonresistance. Its policy has d 
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| lives, but the question that logically presents itself to the 


Ssavyveu 
student of social and economic conditions in China is whether 
not such lives as are led by the submerged mass in China 
worth saving. China has, so, far, escaped dismemberment, 
perhaps this may be measurably due to  nonresistance. 
anted for the sake of argument, that its escape from dis 
memberment is entirely due to its policy of nonresistance, has it 
paid? Of course, the answer will depend altogether on the 
ooint of view. If the object has been the saving of human 
ife, regardless of its quality, perhaps it has paid, though even 
m this point of view the answer is not clear. If the answer 
lepends on the prospective security of China, and if China as 
“entity is worth preserving, it has not paid. But again, if 


re 


The jingling of the guinea 
Helps the hurt that honor feels, 


aps nonresistance has paid—and so we might go on, and the 

wers would be as many as there are points of view, and none 
f them entirely conclusive. The policy of China has been 
jut partially pacifist, it is true, but it is the nearest approach 
Doctor Salter’s pacifism that we can cite. Even China has 
at times maintained land and naval forces and has at times 
resorted to a limited measure of national defense. This policy 
has been pursued in a halting and uncertain way, as might be 
expected in following an illogical policy. With the introduction 
f western ideas into China, the policy of that ancient nation 
is becoming more and more a policy of resistance by force. The 
social status of the military profession is receiving higher con 

leration. A new and self-protecting China, a China that will 
resist by force dismemberment and aggression on the part of 
liens is commencing to appear, and the vision of the old non- 
resisting China is fading away. 

But even China, as suggested, has not been consistent in its 
pacifist policy. It has sometimes resisted aggression when 
there was promise that resistance might succeed. It has rarely 
relied wholly on pacifism and nonresistance, but only so far as 
seemed to it at the time expedient. So its history is not an 


illustration of what the unqualified nonresistance of Doctor 
Salter might bring forth. We can but imagine what would have 
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been the result if one of the great powers of Eu 
adopted a policy of nonresistance in the recent internatio: 
Such a nation would certainly have a great place in hist 


the greatness of its place would be the greatness due to 
the greatness of a fallen Carthage, of a ruined Nineva 
abandoned Babylon. Not only did the fall of these po 
them a great place in history, but the manner of their 
been an object lesson to succeeding generations. |t 
shadowed by the pacifism that was but a cloak for luxu 
indulgence and degeneracy—the pacifism that taught that ». 
effort and self-sacrifice were disgraceful because they 
the lack of gold with which to buy all that was desi: 
life, instead of having to strive for it by personal efi 
cifism of that kind is as active today as it was in the 
the wealth, luxury and degeneracy of Carthage and Rony 
personal effort ceased to be a virtue and self-denial | 
synonym of poverty. We clothe pacifism today in 
garb, we borrow for it the vestments of Christianity 
flowing robes of altruism, but in its ultimate analysis 
but the love of ease, the dread of paying the price of 
against aggression, unless the price is stated in terms of 


in terms of ease and comfort instead of in terms of the patri 


and courageous self-sacrifice involved in war for the defer 
home and country—the only terms that ever bought for 
enduring growth and increasing power. 


® 


**Abolish the Army.”’ 


ND now comes one William D. Haywood, an 
Worker of the World, who pipes out through th 
of the Beloit News that “The United States should 
rather than strengthen its standing army. The industrial 
of the United States does not need an army to protect 
If we had industrial instead of political government w« 
not need a standing army or navy. As it is, industrial w 
are not interested in bolstering up those conditions that 
in the way of industrial freedom.” 
Mr. Haywood has been industrially working the world 
no small degree of success for some years in almost eve! 





Jil 
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; endeavor except that of honest work. His efforts have been 
wmewhat curtailed by his sojourn in jails and by having t 
nswer various indictments which were found against him for 


) 


such trifling irregularities as murder, etc., but it is refreshing 
k 


to 


now that he is still at large and able to raise his voice in 
vor of saving from military domination his countrymen who, 


apprehends, are in danger of losing what he calls “industrial” 
freedom.” Just what he means by “industrial freedom” is not 
ite apparent, unless it is that kind of freedom from legitimate 
ndustry which he himself seems to have been enjoying while 
iducting his propoganda against the army and against the 
impleasant restraints of law. 


[here are various brands of pacifism, and there are many pa 
sts with whose honest efforts to avoid the evils of war the 

is in entire sympathy. Between them it is only a question 
f means to attain the same end—the maintenance of peace. But 
he means of promoting peace which are advocated by Mr. Hay 
yvood and his followers may be wisely left to the safe and sane 
pinion of the American public. 





Book Reviews. 
D 
War in the Twentieth Century: Essays on Strategy 
ant-Colonel Henri Mordacq. Paris: Berger-[ey: 
Paper 12mo, 302 pages. With two maps. Pric 
A doctrine of war comprises a tactical doctrine and a 
doctrine. The importance of the latter is increasing 
changing conditions of war. In order thoroughly to u 
a war like those of the latter part of the nineteenth c 
to prepare for those of the twentieth, we must cons! 
sider the different situations with which we may be « 
i. e., the political, financial, material and psychological! 
We must study the problems which have confront 
erals of past wars and imagine those which will 


generals of future wars. In this way a logical 
strategy will be developed. Colonel Mordacgq, in 
brilliant studies, draws some interesting conclusions 
lessons from recent campaigns. The Russo-Japanese \\ 
nishes him with especially appropriate examples. ‘The 


of fortresses and cavalry in their relations to strategy) 
ticularly attract the reader as will likewise the questio: 
strategy. Naval doctrine has developed in harmony 
theories governing the operations of land forces. M 
is no longer waged with small units; naval armies ha 
fleets. 

A study of broad scope on the duration. of the next 
the present European war, concludes the volume 
author considers to be of vital importance in the 
modern war. For our plans for meeting a war situatio: 
vitally affected according as we consider that the issu 
decided by one decisive battle or is dependent upon 
of many. Manifestly, the material and financial preparat: 
measures taken for the resupply of troops and the subsist 
the civil population will be very different under the tw 
tons. The author takes issue with those who, like Gene 
Bonnal, believe that the war will be terminated by one qu 
fought, decisive battle, and adduces very strong argument 
support his conclusions. Events in the present war seem to 
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ye out his contention, though it would appear at the present 
that his estimate of from three to five months as the duration 


‘ the war is over conservative. 
many questions discussed by the author are of great 
: the light of events now transpiring in the theater of 


8) 
VA) 


vice Regulations, United States Army. Washington 
ernment Printing Office, 1914. Fabrikoid, 4 x 5 

ches, 224 pages, indexed. 
1c 1910 edition of the Field Service Regulations made evident 
fact that the question of organization was one which could 
t be satisfactorily limited to a single chapter. In that edition, 
siderable space was devoted to certain phases of organization, 
others received the most elementary treatment. In the 
y edition only the most general outlines of the organization 
the land forces are included in the Field Service Regulations 
per; the details of army organization are treated in a separate 
mphlet entitled ‘Tables of Organization.”” This is the plan 
1 in the British Army; the details of its organization are 


We 
liOWCU 


hed in a separate volume called ‘‘War Establishments,”’ 


hich is revised from time to time. 

brief discussion of general organization in the new regula- 

is, however, significant. A new class of troops unknown 
retofore in our history is created. These troops are designated 
t guards.” They are defined as an “organization of 
troops to tesist the landing of large bodies of troops near 

ind fortified harbors and for the defense of strong semi- 
ment works on interior lines.’’ The definition does not 

ir to conform to the designation. Under the definition, 
ppears that these troops are in effect nothing more or less 
han garrisons covering the land side of harbor cities. Their 
esignation, however, implies that they fulfil a much broader 
, 1. e., that of guarding the coast. The term coast guard, 
t defense, appears to be a misnomer and tends to confirm 
ld error that the coast is a line of defense. Now the enemy 
n be met on a line only when the line is very limited in extent 
when he is compelled to pass through a defile on that line. 
we must be prepared to meet him in front or in rear 


mMmotiAn 
10 


herwis 
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of it; the fleet may meet him in front or the mobile 
of the coast. There is in history no instance of 
opposition to an attempted landing. Moreover, th: 
guard’’ has already been preémpted by another 
executive department, the life-saving service 

There seems to be no need for predetermining 
part of the mobile army. At different times and 
circumstances, parts or the whole of it may have a 
which will change with a change in the situation 

The chapter on “Information’’ has been amplit 
cussion of the employment of air craft. 

The authors of the new regulations are entitled 1 
for the excellent chapter on the subject of comb 
cussion on the subject of the frontage of unit 
particularly well thought out. The lack of any d 
the tactical uses of signal troops is, however 


This subject is one of sufficient general interest 
place in regulations intended to cover the use of 
arms. There is also a notable lack of referenc 
curved-trajectory weapons which now figure so 
composition of our division. The technical met! 
formations are, of course, of no particular interest 
other arms; but it is a matter of interest to all branc! 
just what they are expected to accomplish, 1. 
function. 

Quite sweeping changes have been made in thi 
of the supply services. Most of these changes are it 
of economy; this is accomplished by assigning all 
field train to the regiment instead of the smallet 
will probably be considerable variety of opinio1 
pediency of this change. With our small compan 
ment seemed to be a necessity. 

The prescription as to the method of operations ot 
service seems fairly open to question, on the grow 
ticability. 


Ordinarily rations and grain are issued to troop 
afternoon from the ration sections of the field train sent 
for the purpose. These supplies provide the evening 
following day’s breakfast, the lunch to be carried ot 
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the field train will often not reach the tr ops until late 
afternoon, it would seem better to prescribe the issue 
ch evening of rations for all three meals of the following day 
On the whole, the new Field Service Regulations are much 
ore detailed than the regulations they have superseded. They 
wn up on a very logical basis; the subject matter is grouped 
the three headings of ‘‘Organization,”’ ‘Operations,’ 


\dministration.”’ 


lliam of Germany. by Stanley Shaw. New York: The Ma 
llan Company, 1915. Svo, 390 pp., with portrait and 
lex Price, $2.50. 


striking picture of a personality that looms very large on 


orld’s political horizon of today, and whose ultimate figure 
story is still in the making. The author endeavors to place 
his English reader the picture of a Hohenzollern true to 
itions of his royal house, of an Emperor who is the in 
rnation of the spirit of modern Germany and of a gentleman 
gh ideals and blameless private life. The picture is full of 
The closing chapter, devoted to “the Emperor of ‘To 
loses nothing in interest by reason of the fact that it ends 
vhere the present dramatic situation in Europe commences to 
fold, and lends a touch of pathos to the author’s closing lines, 
which he says: “Time has taught him more than his early 
worthy Doctor Hinzpeter, ever taught him, and if his 

ng was boisterous and his summer gusty and uncertain, 

autumn gives promise of a hale and kindly winter.” 


D 


[rue Ulysses S$. Grant. By General Charles King. l’hila 
lelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1914. Cloth, 8vo, 390 pp., with 
index and illustrations. Price, $2.00 net. 
his is the eleventh of the series of “True Biographies and 
‘listories” recently published by the Lippincott Company, and 
will add much to the interest with which these publications have 
been received. 
General King’s presentation of the public and private char 
‘ter of General Grant is a valuable contribution to historical 


1 


lography. General Grant’s career was so typically American, 
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his rise from obscurity to fame was so sudden, and 
in the affections of his countrymen so rapid, that it 
prising that the many myths that received publicity 
him in the current literature of the day should also 
incorporated into contemporary biographies. These fi 
in General King’s work. In the “True Ulysses S 
distinguished author, with the skill of an experienc: 
and with the sympathy of a fellow alumnus of the g: 
sets forth a picture that is instinct with life and port: 
ments of his hero’s strength as well as his traits 
infirmity, from which even the greatest are not free 
extenuates nor aught sets down in malice,” but 
solder’s frankness simply talks right on and tells 
holds the reader through its whole course from 

in the little country village in Ohio to the time wh 
went out on Mount McGregor and left the nation 
for one of its greatest and most beloved sons. 


® 


Napoleon and the Campaign of 1814. By Henry 
translated from the French by Brevet-Major R 
tock, Royal Engineers. London: Hugh Rees, 
Cloth 8vo, 521 pages, including index. With 
Price 8s. 6d. 


i 


Henry Houssaye is recognized as a leading authori 
poleon’s later campaigns, and is well known to ni 
readers as the author of a monograph on the 
Waterloo. 


The history opens with a description of the fiscal 
and social conditions at the beginning of the year I+ 
a story of exhaustion, material and moral. The cam 
1812 had destroyed the Grande Armée, and the batt| 
had depleted another army. Referring to the levies 
replace these losses, the author says: 


The first of the immense levies ordered in the autuny 
was carried out without difficulty ; the Emperor called for 
men of the years 1808 to 1814, and France, in spite of | 
haustion, gave him 184,000. The second levy (150,000 mer 
the conscription of 1815) met with no resistance eithe 
in a few departments of the west or southwest, but 
could only furnish men of the average age of ninete 
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that reason was not pushed with energy. The adminis 
-ervices, the recruiting offices, the clothing factories, and 
il. the arsenals, could not deal with so many men at once, 
Emperor preferred conscripts of twenty-five to those of 
This levy of 1815 was begun immediately after that 
130.000 men and was not finished at the end of the war 
ulties began to be felt when a further order was issued 
nroll 300,000. ‘To raise another 300,000 men from the cate 
- of the years 1800 to 1814 was like trying to squeeze a 
ut of a pint pot. The men of the categories of the years 
1307 were now being drawn upon by the conscription 
second time. Those of the years 1808, 1813 and 1814 for 
rd time, and those of 1809 to 1812 for the fourth time! 
mn to the normal levy of 150,000 men, the categories 
ind of each of the three following years were being 
pon to furnish a quarter of the abnormal levy of Janu 
11, 1813, say 25,000 men, a seventh of the abnormal levy of 
ber 9, 1813, 38,000 men, and a thirteenth of the abnormal 
November 15, 1813, 24,000 men, making a total of 237, 
it was the wiping out of a whole generation. The 
ies had carried off first the bachelors, then the child 
lowers; for the levy of 300,000 men they had to take 
) were the support of their families, and even a certain 
if married men. 
se various contingents of new levies amounted in the 
le of January to an effective total of no more than 175,000, 
had joined the armies of the Rhine, of the North, and of 
yrenees, or had arrived in the different depots scattered 
brittany to Rome, but unfortunately, they were not yet by 
y means ready for use. Before these recruits could be opposed 
) the enemy in the field, they had to be trained, clothed and 
For the training there was no time, and in January, 
four-fifths of the men were still learning their recruits’ 
The storehouses and arsenals of France proper did not 
sufficient material to clothe and arm them, for since 
Isl Napoleon had depleted them to fill the depots of the frontier 
‘ortresses beyond the Rhine. There were arms at Hamburg, 
stetten, Mayence, Wezel, and Madgeburg, but there were none 
it Metz or Paris. J 


Historians of this company indulge in the usual charges and 
recriminations of atrocities committed by the invaders and the 
peasantry of France. The author naturally attributes the acts 
' savagery to the invaders, and appears to consider that the 
ion of the peasants was only retaliatory : 


¢ 


nN 


esle thease etn . z F 
While these victories restored the courage of Paris and of the 
vinces, the crimes of the Russians and Cossacks roused the 
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inhabitants of the invaded departments to fury. Why 
crossed the Rhine, they published most reasurring 
tions, and for the first few days they maintained good 
but very soon the inhabitants were exasperated by 1! 
words and the offensive manners of the officers, who 
that they had come for the purpose of muzzling Fray 

The peasants who were so cruelly disabused of th 
the proclamations, cried out that they were ready 
enemy like wild beasts, and this was no vain threa 
numbers armed themselves with pitchforks, old fowli 
or with muskets picked up on the battle field and 
enemy wherever they were found in small parties or 
were retreating. 


Such were the available resources and such th: 
affairs when on January 26 Napoleon set out on 
brilliant operations which only an implacable 
from being crowned with complete victory. It is 
of victory through mobility and utilization of interio: 
first stunned the enemies of France in 1796, but whi 
more brilliantly exemplified, perhaps, than ever bef 
centration and economy of forces, to the end that 
man might be equal to two or three of his enemi 


indomitable courage in the face of apparent overw! 


aster, which must be reckoned as the greatest of th: 
virtues and the essence of his military greatness 

The narrative of these operations is of particular 
in that the terrain of the theater of war is again 
operations. Today new battles of Laon, Craonne ; 
mirail are being fought. Under vastly different circu 
however, and with variations in tactics imposed by impro 
in technique and means of transportation. Leaving \ ic! 
Oudinot at Nogent, to detain the Austrians and Russ! 
poleon could move against Blucher with the main bo 
forces—the first information the commander of th 
and Russian troops received of the division of the mp 
forces comes simultaneously with report of the Prussia 
at Champeaubert and Montmirail. Today such a 
would be impossible ; the swift-moving aeroplane and the 
would give rapid information of the division of the 
forces and the detaining army would be quickly overwhelmed 

But are we to conclude from this that mobility 
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-e lost their value and that the contest of the masses of 

» must result in a tactical statement or a combat whose issue 
‘be decided by attrition or exhaustion? It seems to us that 
the contrary will be the case. The improvement in the 

ice of information must increase the value of mobility. The 
aller the handicap available for maneuver, the greater must 
the rapidity of movement, the more perfect the means of 
mmunication and transport, and the greater the value of a 
sition which will permit us to move rapidly to the different 
on the line of battle. More thorough preparation of the 
vement must be made, advantage of darkness must be taken; 


+ seems probable, too, that the railroad and motor traction will 


ntribute to mobility. Great advantage will accrue to the party 
‘hose dispositions enable him to move his reserves to decisive 
ts more rapidly than his adversary. It is as true today as 
days of Napoleon that “la victoire est aux armées qui 
uvrent.” Only the form and conditions have changed. In 

like that of the two antagonists which now face each 

m the line of the Aisne, with their flanks resting on im 
sable obstacles, the maneuver will necessarily take place in 
ear of the battle line and contribute to increasing its density 


ther than to prolong it or give rise to operations in a new 
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locality. It will be none the less effective. Fo: 
the true expression of initiative and of the spirit of 1! 
it is means of effecting economy of force as op; 
stupid application at all points of the battle line. \\, 
when the curtain of the battle of the Aisne is lifted, ; 
as victor the one of the two adversaries who has kn 
impose his initiative by maneuver and limit the act 
opponent to a passive conformity to his own. 

Houssaye’s histories deal entirely with the latte: 
poleon’s career. It seems that he had indeed done 
this period as the means of showing the Emperor’ 
ness. For here he is most severely put to the test o! 
I.ukewarmness and defection are arising among hi 
and his means of waging the conflict are dwindling 
peatedly he snatches victory from what seemed cer' 
No reverse can daunt or dismay him. Surely this is | 
of the soldier. 

Utilitarians often speak of Napoleon’s career 
viewing it in the light of its conclusion. But he 
wasted the lives of those great leaders who, like Nay 
Joan of Arc, revealed to their countrymen the possibilit 
race and inspired all its subsequent history, must lb 
indeed. 


D 


Training Infantry. By Col. John F. Morrison, Infai 
Leavenworth: U. S. Cavalry Association, 1914 
demy 8vo, 187 pages. Prive 50 cents. Postage « 


A stimulating book with a real purpose and usefuln 
the discrimination of one who combines rare experi 
good judgment, the author points out the essential 
infantry must be able to do. Merely to know does | 
his purpose. This is a distinction that might well b 

The undeniable excellence of the book is due to th 
the author, having stated clearly the aim of infantry) 


completes his work by giving sound advice as to practical 1 
and methods. Space does not permit extended consideratior 
the author’s ideas, but we are within safe limits in sayin; 
a more valuable and instructive discussion of this subjec 


not appeared in recent years. 
The author’s long and varied experience with the 
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‘uard has qualified him to write the very good chapter that 
deals with the limitations and special difficulties of that part of 
ur military force. 
Although he believes in thoroughness in individual training, 
Colonel Morrison pleads for a short period of service with the 
Jors. Given a company with a continuing body of officers, non 
nissioned officers and specialists, working three to six hours 
‘ily under an intelligent system and with an annual contingent 
young recruits, all of whom arrive at the same season of 
he year, one year of service will suffice for the average man 
Enlisted for five years, men should be furloughed with nominal 
iy, after one year, unless exceptionally deficient or efficient. 
the former case they would be retained another year; in the 
latter case they would be encouraged to remain for future pro 
motion and use as instructors. 
Colonel Morrison’s opinions are received with respect by 
ficers of all arms. The hundreds that have profited by his 
iction at the Leavenworth schools know that his estimate 
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of relative values will likely be commonsense, pract 
prejudiced. 

We quote from his introduction 

There is nothing more important to an army than 
training of its infantry. The training of all the arm: 
in common, but training infantry, owing to the manne: 
in battle, calls for much that is not required in the othe: 

The man who must steadily advance on an enemy 
requires not only higher training but higher disciplin 
who does his fighting in close formation, or at long rang: 
of sight of the enemy and protected from hostile fir: 
shields. 

The success of the book is assured and it is to be 
future editions will appear appropriately bound in 
not a book to read and throw away. Easily two-thi: 
text is a book of reference for infantry officers. ‘Ih 
and paper covers of the present edition are uns 
though they are due to the laudable purpose of the 
keep the expense of publication at the minimum. 


ft 


The Secrets of the German War Office. By Dr. Armga 
Graves, with Collaborations of Edward Lyell F 
York: McBride, Nast & Co., 1914. Cloth, Svo 
Price $1.50 

“Wilhelm holds the thunderbolt that will shake th 
says the author, and goes on: 

The map of Europe is certain to undergo some very 
changes in the next decade, very possibly in less time 
and economic conditions, let alone the paramount politi 
tions of the individual rulers, must bring about a decided 
tion in state boundaries in Central Europe. 


The book purports to be the story of a German secret 
agent who, when he came to know too much of his en 
affairs, was betrayed to the English Government in the exp 
tion that he would be either executed or at least inca 
for a long term of years. How he escaped the penalty 
English law makes an interesting chapter, and his betr 
given as the reason for the disclosures of the present book 

The names and dates with which the book abounds lend 
of verisimilitude in setting forth the ramifications of the Germa! 
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The great popularity of 
FATIMA Cigarettes is 


due to the absolute purity and 


choice quality of the leaf 
in this Turkish-Blend. In smok- 
ing them you realize why they 

are “Distinctively Individual” 


service but are uncon 

» from the impractica 
erifying them. The 

r devoted to the aerial 
bears out in some 

he developments 

past few months, when 
great efficiency of the Ger 
flying corps has been 
mstrated, if one may be 
the despatches which 
est aped the eagle eye ot 
ensor, but the statements 

t German scientists have discovered a new gas lighter than hy 
rogen and noninflammable, as well as a new structural metal 
vhich their dirigibles are now built, do not ring true. They 

ind too much like other marvelous discoveries in military 
with which the newspapers frequently regale their 


he conclusion the reviewer reaches from reading the book 
is that it is based on a few facts, and much clever join 
f the facts by interesting fiction. 
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Imperial Germany. By Prince Bernhard von Biilow 
lated by Marie A. Lewenz, M. A., New York: Dod 
& Co., 1914: Cloth, 8vo, 342 pages, gold tops. Pri 
Popular edition, price $1.50. 


Dr. Clarence Perkins, professor of European history 


State University, has compiled a list of books deali: 


as 4 


various phases of European history and diplomacy. In ¢] 


he includes Prince von Bulow’s work under the heading 
government and politics, the Social Democratic party 
prospects, the development of German industry and con 
and the problem of the Slavs in Germany, from which son 
may be formed of its scope. So many books have recent}, 
published on German history and diplomacy written by mer 
are neither historians nor diplomats, that it is a pleasur 
reviewer says, to read a book by an author who is both 
von Bulow was for many years the Imperial Chancellor 
book, written since his retirement, is worth reading bh 
gives an authoritative point of view. The chapter on 
of social democracy and the manner in which the Gern 
ernment has met its advance is of absorbing interest 
wishes to understand Germany from the German point 
he cannot do better than to read this book. 
D 

Pages d'Histoire, 1914. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1914 

16mo. Price from 40 to 60 centimes. 

A series of pamphlets dealing with the earlier stages of 
war. The titles are as follows, and explain themselves 
Comminiques Officiels, du 5 au 14 Aout; du 15 au 31 
due 1 au 30 Septémbre; Le Guet-Apens, 23, 24, 25 
En Guerre, du 5 au, 7 Aout; En Mobilisation, ler du 3 
Bulletin des Armées de la Republique; La Journeé du 4 Aout 


® 


Manual of Military Training. By Captain James A. Moss 
U. S. A. Menasha (Wis.): George Banta Publishing Cor 
pany, 1914. Cloth, semi-flexible, 12mo, 750 pages 
$1.90, postpaid. 


This valuable manual is intended to form the basis for th 
instruction of the company. When we stop to consider for a 
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moment the absence of such a manual of training in our service 
to which the militia or volunteer officer may turn for assistance 
‘n his work, we come to a better understanding of its importance 

ptain Moss has embraced within a single volume sufficient 

erial to enable the company commander who masters its con 
tents to qualify himself to instruct and command his organization 
with credit and satisfaction to himself in peace and in war. It 
consists primarily of selections from the authorized service 
nanuals, supplemented by some original matter by Captain Moss 
\n excellent chapter on the general principles of training is 
hased on the works of General Haking and Major Craufurd, 
f the British Army. 

The work should be of the greatest assistance to the company 
commanders of the organized militia, and officers of the regular 
service will likewise find much information, heretofore scattered 
through many volumes, now logically arranged, clearly presented 
nd thoroughly indexed. It is divided into three parts as follows 
|. Drills, exercises, guard duty, target practice, ceremonies and 
inspections; II. Miscellaneous subjects pertaining to company 
training and instruction; III. Company field training. 

The references to the school of the battalion and of the regi- 
ment in close order might well have been omitted. An excellent 
hapter on physical training is marred by the publisher’s poor 

mn the illustrations. 
D 


mous War Correspondents. By F. Lauriston Bullard. Los 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1914. Cloth, 8vo, 435 pages, and 
vith 16 portraits. Price, $2.00 
frederick Palmer, probably the best known of the war co: 
pondents of the present day, has said that the war correspon 
dent as a news bearer is dead. He survives only as a writer who 
in give human expression to what the military staff utters in 
ts laconic and matter-of-fact way. This volume of biographies 
former distinguished American and English journalists who 
ed their lives, and in some instances were killed while serving 
respective newspapers in time of war, is based largely on 
their own stories. 
This book contains chapters on William Howard Russell, the 
hero of the Crimea; on Archibald Forbes, who, twice within five 
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minutes, stood up against a wall to be shot in Paris 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870; on MacGahan, thx 
hero of a thirty-days’ ride alone through the desert 
\sia; on Villiers, artist and correspondent, who ha 
war than any living general; on the late Bennet |} 
helped mightily to save the broken square of Tama; 
()’Donovan, martyred in the Soudan; of the five 
their romantic careers; on Edward F. Knight, of 
Times, George Warrington Steevens, James Creelma: 
others. Mr. Bullard also tells of the pioneer of th: 
George Wilkins Kendall, of New Orleans, 
Mexican war in 1846 and 1847. 


who 


Books Received. 


Company, 1914. Cloth, 8vo, 218 pages, wit! 
charts, gold tops. Price $2.50. 

The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. By Jacol) Gould 
Princeton; University Press, 1914. Cloth, 12mo 
gold tops. Price $1.00. 

\ir Craft in War. By J. M. Spaight, LL. D. Londo 
lan & Co., 1914. Cloth, 8vo, 172 pages. Price $ 

Arms and Industry. By Norman Angell, New York: G 
nam’s Sons, 1914. Cloth, 12mo, 248 pages. Price 

Attack and Defense of Fortified Harbors. By Cap 
P. S. Hyde, C. A. C., Seattle: Times Printing 
Paper, 27 pages. 

German Official Account of the Russo-Japanese 
Battle of Mukden. Part I. Translation by Kar! 
London: Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1914. Cloth, &vo, 
with four sketches, six maps and six appendic 
10s. 6d. 

Training Soldiers for War. By Capt. J. F. C. Fulle: 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. Lond 
Rees, Ltd., 1914. Cloth, Cap. 8vo, 123 pages. 

The Modern Army in Action. By Maj. Gen. J. F. O'R 
York National Guard, and Capt. W. D. A. Andersor 
of Engineers. New York: McBride, Nast & C 
Cloth, 8vo, 338 pages, illustrated. Price $1.50 net 

The Round Table. A Quarterly Review of the Politi 
British Empire. Special War Number, Septembe: 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1914. Boards, lars 
225 pages. Price, single copy 2s. 6d., $2.50 a year 


Napoleon at Bay. By F. Loraine Petre. New York 


~ 
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n at Wark. “By Colonel Vachée. Translated from the 
French by G. Frederick Lees. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1914. Cloth, 8vo, 324 pages, with maps Price 
S? OV 
ny. By A. W. Holland. London: Adam & Charles Black, 
Cloth, 8vo, 312 pages, with 32 full-page illustrations 
d maps and plans in text. Price $2.00. 
of Today. Gen. Friedrich von Bernhardi. Transla 
by Karl von Donat. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.. 
114. Cloth, 2 vols.; Vol. 1—396 pages, 21 sketches, 5 ap 
nendices, 39; Vol. 2—456 pages, 11 sketches. Price $5.00 
Machine Gun. By Lieut. H. A. Ironside, 8th Battalion 
Leicestershire Regiment. London: Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1914 
Cloth, 16mo, 30 pages. 
tes on Field Artillery for Officers of All Arms. By Capt. O 
Spaulding, Jr., 4th Field Artillery. Second Edition 
Fort Leavenworth: U.S. Cavalry Association, 1914. Cloth 
svo, 207 pages, illustrated, 2 maps. Price $1.25. 
e Scabbard and Blade. Thfe official organ of ‘The National 
Society, Scabbard and Blade. Quarterly, October 1, 1914 
Menasha: George Banta Publishing Co. Price $1.00 a year 





American Historical Association 
MILITARY HISTORY PRIZE 


CONDITIONS OF AWARD 


A prize of $200 will be awarded by the American |} 
Association in 1915 for the best unpublished monograph i: 
history submitted to the Committee before September 

I. The monograph must be based upon indepe: 
original investigation into some field of the military 
the United States. While the Committee will receive an 
work on any American war, it would suggest that in th: 
of topics for investigation preference be given to the ( 
The monograph may deal with a campaign, a battle, ; 
aspect of a campaign or battle, with the fortunes of 
division during a battle, or with such subjects as the m 
or organization of volunteer forces, the material, trar 
or food supply of an army, or strategy and military pol 

II. The monograph must be a distinct contribution to k: 
III. The monograph must (1) be based upon exhaustiv: 
(2) conform to the canons of historical criticism, (3) b: 
in scientific form, (4) contain exact references to resou 
secondary works, and (5) be accompanied by a full criti 
ography. 

IV. The monograph should not exceed one hundred t! 
words in length. The manuscript should be typewritt 
must be neat, correct, and in form ready for the printer. 

(In the typewriting of essays competitors are urged 
strong, rather heavy paper of letter size; to have both 
notes double spaced; to number the notes consecutivel: 
chapter, and to insert each note in the text immediatel 
line in which its index number occurs, separating th 
the text by lines above and below extending acros 
In abbreviating the titles of works care should be taken t 
the abbreviations clear, consistent, and self-explanator 

V. In making the award the Committee will consider 1 
research, accuracy, and originality, but also clearness of ex) 
logical arrangement, and literary form. The prize will 
awarded unless the work submitted shall be of a high di 
excellence. 

VI. The successful monograph shall remain the proj 
the author. The American Historical Association assut 
responsibility for publication of the prize essay, but the Con 
has already received offers respecting its publication whi 
be communicated to the winner of the prize. 

VII. The monograph must be accompanied by the nat 
address of the author, in a sealed envelope, and a short int 
tion setting forth the character of the material and the purp 
of the work. 

Address all correspondence relative to the Military His‘ 
Prize to Captain A. L. Conger, Fort Leavenworth, Kansa 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of 
the Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintain- 


ing its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by 


the dissemination of professional knowl dge, and by the exchange of 
ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with particular reference 
to the role of infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


D 


OFFICERS. 


President: 


Colonel Edwin F. Glenn, Infantry. 


Vice-President: 


Lieut.-Colonel B. A. Poore, Infantry 


Secretary and Treasurer: 
Colonel William P. Evans, U.S. A. 


\ddittonal Members of Executive Council: 


t.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Infantry. 
t.-Colonel James H. McRae, Infantry 
Major W. S. Graves, Infantry. 
Major E. Sigerfoos, 7th Infantry. 
jor J. K. Miller, 9th Infantry 
r I. L. Hunt (Captain Infantry). 


tain George H. Estes, 20th Infantry. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned 
oficers of honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval 
service and of the organized militia are eligible for regular or associate 
membership in the Association. Membership dates from the first day of 
January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Payment of dues entitles 
a member to all the privileges of his class and to all ordinary publications 
of the Association except the INFANTRY JoURNAL, to which subscription 
$ extra Members, however, may obtain the JourNAL for $2.00 the first 
year, and $1.00 yearly thereafter. 

_ All ¢ mmumications should be addressed to the Secretary, United 
States wed Association, Room 518, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ngton es 
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6 United States Infantry Assoeciat 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Infantry Association 
the offices of the Union Trust Building, at 5 p. m., D 
1914, in accordance with notice previously publi 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, with Colonel E. F. Glenn, P; 
the chair. There were present in person or by proxy 776 
The following named officers were elected for a period 
from January 1, 1915: President, Colonel E. F 
President, Lieutenant-Colonel B. A. Poore; Ex: 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. Wright, Lieutenant-Colo: 
McRae, Major W. S. Graves, Captain George H. EF 
E. Sigerfoos. The Executive Council later accept 
nation of Captain C. D. Roberts, 7th Infantry, and 
his place Major J. K. Miller, 9th Infantry. The ; 
and financial statements required by the constituti 
mitted by the Secretary and Treasurer. A cop. 
statements will be sent to any member of the 
reques be 


New Members 


Boies, Harry E., Captain, 2d Infantry, Idaho N 
Bradley, J. L., 2d Lieutenant, 19th Infantry 
Brannan, Francis M., 2d Lieutenant, 16th Infant 
Brown, H. M., 2d Lieutenant, 22d Infantry. 
Bull, Harold R., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infantr: 
Byrne, Louis T., 2d Lieutenant, 29th Infantry 
Byrom, J. F., 2d Lieutenant, 19th Infantry 
Harrison, Roger B., 2d Lieutenant, 4th Infant: 
Hillman, James W., Chaplain, 16th Infantry 
House, Earl A., ist Lieutenant, 2d Infantry, k 
Guard 
Ingles, Harry C., 2d Lieutenant, 14th Infant 
Kennard, ra thy 2d Leiutenant, 12th Infantry 
Kerr, Francis R., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infantr 
Milliken, Chas. M., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infant 
Otten, Irving A., 2d Infantry, Kansas National (1 
Paschal, Paul C., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infantr: 
Ripley, Sheldon N., Lieutenant, Fifth Massachu 
Royce, Ralph, 2d Lieutenant, 26th Infantry. 
Scanlon, Martin F., 2d Lieutenant, 19th Infant: 
Smyth, Roy M., 2d Lieutenant, 4th Infantry 
Tack, W illis J., 2d Lieutenant, 28th Infantry. 
Thomas, C. W., Jr., Major, 2d Infantry, Calitor 
Guard. 
Whitten, R. G., 2d Lieutenant, 30th Infantry 
Wilde, J. Walter, Captain, 9th Infantry, Ka: 
Guard. 
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REGIMENTS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 


PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP IN GOOD STANDING IN THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Third. 

Seventh. 
Twelfth. 
Eighteenth 
Twenty-second. 
Twenty-ninth, 


Eleventh. 
Thirteenth. 
Twenty-first. 
Twenty-sixth. 
Twenty-eighth 
Fifteenth 
Thirtieth. 
Fourth 
Seventeenth. 
Twenty-seventh 
First. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 
Twenty-fourth 


Nineteenth. 
Ninth 
Twentieth. 


Eighth. 
Fourteenth. 
Sixteenth 


Tenth. 
Twenty-third. 
Twenty-fifth 


Porto Rico, 


Second. 


> 100 per cent. 


» 98 per cent. 


96 per cent. 


94 per cent. 


92 per cent 


90 per cent. 


88 per cent. 


80 per cent. 


- 84 per cent. 


80 per cent. 


78 per cent. 


100 


een from the above table that six of the regiments have 
t. of 


membership in good standing while 30 out of 31 have 80 per 








Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE a WASHINGTON, D, ( 


No. 13. January 1, 1915 


1. It must be remembered that the purchasing power 
of our subscribers is not affected by the state of the money 
market. 


2. The government at Washington still lives, to quote 
a famous statesman, and as the majority of our subscribers 
are commissioned officers, their salaries do not rise and 
fall with prosperity or panic. 

3. On the other hand, our advertisers are all 1 
and progressive men in their own lines. We 
and so are able to say: 

We guarantee everything purchased 
advertisers in the INFANTRY JOURNAL to 
represented. 

4. If anything is purchased from our advert 
is not as represented and the advertiser refusi 
make good or return the money paid, we will « 
selves if notified of the transaction within 30 da 
only condition attached to this guarantee 1 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is mentioned in making purch: 


5. If you need or desire any articles similar t 
advertised in these columns, you can serve | 
interests best by procuring it from our advertisers 

6. And remember that in thus serving your own in- 
terests you are helping the INFANTRY JOURNAL. This 1s 
the kind of cooperation that counts. It is the Infantry way. 











